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Freedom of the Press 
And the Antislavery Controversy 


By Russel B. Nye 


Mr. Nye, of the Department of English, Michigan 
State College, has made this study of “the first 
really important issue in the struggle for a free 
press” under a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship. 


HE controversy over slavery 

and abolition was a highly com- 
plex dispute. While clearly the most 
prominent of the issues involved, the 
slavery question was but one phase 
of the debate that lasted, in varying 
degrees of intensity, from 1830 to 
1860; certainly, as historians have 
come to realize, the struggle to define 
and to maintain the traditional 
American civil rights and liberties 


was also a major issue in the contro- 
versy. By 1850 the abolitionists had 
become, by chance or by design, de- 
fenders of free speech, a free press, 
the rights of petition, assembly and 
trial by jury. As one historian phrases 
m:* 


Men who set out to free the slaves... 
discovered that slavery was so much a 
a D. L. Dumond, ed., The Letters of 


G. Birney, 1831-1857 (1988), I, pp. vi- 
vii. 
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part of the social system, and, even at 
the North, racial prejudice so preva- 
lent, as to jeopardize all the cherished 
principles of Americanism the instant 
the subject was placed under discus- 
sion. . . . The crusade against slavery, 
therefore, soon became a spirited de- 
fense of free institutions. 


In time, the abolitionists’ insist- 
ence upon their right to agitate for 
even the most revolutionary doc- 
trines by free discussion through a 
free press became a scarcely less im- 
portant aspect of the dispute than 
the struggle against slavery itself, 
especially to the antislavery editors. 
James G. Birney felt that the contest 
“‘was one, not alone of freedom for the 
black, but of freedom for the white. 

., a great struggle between the ad- 
vocates of oppression and the friends 
of freedom.”* Cassius Clay believed 
that the most important task of his 
career was “to determine whether 
liberty of speech is longer possible in 
a slave state.”* William Goodell 
thought that abolition was essential- 
ly “the question of the civil and 
political liberties of the nominally 
free.”* The seeming threat offered 
by the pro-slavery element in the 
South to the traditional freedom to 
publish and discuss opinions, bound 
up as it was with other traditional 
rights, brought a great segment of 
the neutral North and West, indif- 
ferent to the Negro question, into 
the abolitionist camp, and in the end 
helped make possible the great divi- 
sion of 1861. 


2 Letter to Gerrit Smith, Dumond, op. 
cit., I, p. 243. 

8 Letter to the Cincinnati Gazette, quoted 
in The National Antislavery Standard, Aug. 
4, 1855. 

* William Goodell, Slavery and Antislav- 


ery (1852), p. 583. 

5 See, for example, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Slavery (1836), p. 165: “Abolition 
must not be put down by lawless force. . . 


Up to 1830, the freedom of the 
press in the South was not a major 
issue. The temper of the nation, 
North and South, was mildly against 
slavery (its abolition was not yet a 
point of contention) and the ques- 
tion could be debated fairly freely 
in the Southern states; antislavery 
societies were organized there, and 
gradual emancipation, colonization 
and other proposals were numerous.” 
In the lower South, with the excep- 
tion of North Carolina, the pressure 
of public opinion kept the discussion 
of the slave problem in the news- 
papers to a minimum.’ The upper 
South, however, bordering as it did 
on free soil and with a smaller slave 
population, found public opinion 
much more tolerant. At least six 
papers, avowedly antislavery in aim, 
were founded in the border states 
before 1830, The Emancipator (Ten- 
nessee, 1819), The Manumission In- 
telligencer (Tennessee, 1819), The 
Abolition Intelligencer (Kentucky, 
1822), The Genius of Universal 
Emancipation (Maryland and Ten- 
nessee, 1821), The Western Lumi- 
nary (Kentucky, 1823) and The 
Liberalist (Louisiana, 1828).° In ad- 
dition, other newspapers sometimes 
carried items of antislavery interest.’ 
Such attempts place Abolitionism on a new 
ground. They make it, not the cause of a 
few enthusiasts, but the cause of freedom. 
They identify it with all our rights and 
popular institutions.’’ See too Henry Ward 
Beecher’s warning to the North and West, 
“Silence Must Be Nationalized!” in The 
National Antislavery Standard, June 21, 
1856. 

® Alice Adams, The Neglected Period of 
Antislavery (1908). 

7™Clement Eaton, Freedom of Thought in 
the Old South (1940), p. 163. 

8 William Birney, James G. Birney and 
His Times (1890), lists but eight antislavery 
——— in the North during the same 
pe ‘ 
® Benjamin Lundy’s Genius of Universal 


Emancipation, which ran for twelve years, 
often copied these items; in one year, 1828, 
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After 1830, however, the Southern 
journalist faced a different problem. 
In 1829 David Walker, a free North- 
ern Negro, had published An Appeal 
to the Colored Citizens of the 
World, which advocated slave revolt, 
and copies of the pamphlet found 
their way southward.” Walker’s 
pamphlet and the violent attacks 
of William Lloyd Garrison on the 
South, coming just before the slave 
revolts of 1831 and 1832, appeared 
to Southern states with large slave 
populations as cause and result. Re- 
pressive laws, aimed at restricting 
freedom of speech and of the press, 
began to appear on the statute 
books, motivated almost wholly by 
fear of the “black terror,” though 
the American Antislavery Society 
explicitly denied any incendiary in- 
tent to their publications." By 1836 
the press in the lower South was al- 
most completely muzzled by law, 
with no alternative, if slavery was 
to be discussed, to a favorable view- 


point. 


AWS governing the publication 
and circulation of material 
“tending to incite jnsurrections,” a 
term which could be _ interpreted 
broadly, appeared in all of the states 


of forty-four such exchange items, ten were 
from non-abolitionist border state papers. 
Ibid., p. 405. 

10See Clement Eaton, “A Dangerous 
Pamphlet in the Old South,” Journal of 
_ ern History, August, 1936, pp. 323-— 
834. 

41 Whether or not this popular fear of 
the Negro was warranted is open to ques- 
tion. The slaveowners naturally dominated 
the legislatures and the press, and held a 
vested interest in cotton and slaves which 
emancipation or abolition would destroy, 
—- popular justification of the legal 
abridgement of free speech and press was 
on grounds of community safety. See Eat- 
on, Freedom of Th ht in the Old South, 
Chapter IV, and J. Bassett, Slavery in 
the State of North Carolina (1899), pp. 
98-100. 
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of the lower South by 1836, and 
were reaffirmed and tightened in 
subsequent years. By the Georgia 
Code of 1835, publication of such 
matter was punishable by death.” 
In the same year, Governor McDuf- 
fie of South Carolina advocated a 
death penalty for abolition publish- 
ers,” and in 1859 his state put the 
finishing touches to its publication 
laws by making it a crime to sub- 
scribe to or even to receive an aboli- 
tion paper.’* Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Tennessee and Alabama laws 
followed much the same pattern, 
with penalties ranging from fines, 
lashes and jail sentences to death. 
The attitude of the lower South to- 
ward the abolitionist editor and 
publisher is well illustrated by the 
resolution passed by a Charleston 
meeting in 1835, stating that such 
men were “no more entitled to the 
protection of the laws than the 
ferocious monster or venemous rep- 
=” 

Despite the frightening language 
of the statutes, however, it was the 
pressure of public opinion, rather 
than the legal threat, that kept 
Southern papers free of antislavery 
opinion. The laws were aimed at 
Northern abolitionists, who never 
came South anyway, rather than at 
the Southern journalist. The courts’ 
interpretations of the laws were uni- 
formly lenient in the case of South- 
ern editors, and prosecutions rela- 

12 Earlier, in 1881, by official statute, 


Georgia had appropriated $5,000 as a re- 
ward to anyone bringing Garrison to trial 
in that state. 

13 Von Holst, History of the United 
States, II, p. 118. 

14 Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old 
129. 
of the 


<> 
1% Edward Channing, History 
United States (1906-26), V, p. 161. 
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tively few. Public pressure usually 
discouraged the editor with reform 
ideas before his utterances had 
reached the prosecution stage, as in 
the case of Samuel Ludwig, who was 
run out of Savannah because of sus- 
pected abolitionist leanings, though 
he seems to have published nothing 
in his paper to give offense.” 

In Virginia, for example, the law 
of 1836 and the revised law of 1848 
gave rise to but one important trial, 
that of Samuel Janney, who pub- 
lished in the Leesburg Washingto- 
nian a refutation of a speech claiming 
the Biblical sanction of slavery. Jan- 
ney was indicted on a charge of pub- 
lishing incendiary material, and when 
that charge was thrown out, indicted 
a second time on charges of denying 
the right of property in slaves. 
Speaking in his own defense, he 
made a magnificent appeal to the 
Virginia tradition of liberty and was 
acquitted by a jury of slaveholders.” 

In western Virginia the law was 
simply a dead letter, for the absence 
of many slaves, presence of a large 
foreignborn population, and prox- 
imity to free soil made slavery a 
minor issue. The Wheeling papers 
discussed the matter more or less 
openly, and a mass meeting, called 
in Wheeling Courthouse to discuss 
ways of stifling the abolition press, 
ended by voting that Wheeling 
“would have and sustain one news- 
paper which did not fear to boldly 
speak the truth.” In North Caro- 

16 The National Antislavery Standard, 
March 8, 1857. Similarly, in 1855, the press 
of the Parkville, Mo., Luminary was 
dumped in the river and its two editors 


given twenty-four hours to leave town; 
H. A. Trexler, Slavery in Missouri (1914), 


p. 98. 

17 Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old 
South, p. 127. 

18 [bid., 182-183. 


lina the Quaker firebrand, William 
Swaim, undoubtedly would have 
tested the laws governing the press 
had he not died in 1834. Swaim kept 
up a constant antislavery crusade in 
his Greensboro Patriot from 1829 
until his death, challenging the law 
in strong language: ” 
Before we will relinquish our right to 
think, speak, print, and publish our 
deliberate opinions . . . we will renounce 
existence itself. Take away our rights 
as a free man and life had no charms 
for us. We shall deal plainly with the 
people, not caring who may be affected 
by our course. 


Kentucky was the only state be- 
low the Ohio and Potomac in which 
the press won any sort of a victory. 
The state possessed few slaves and 
a long tradition of liberalism, and 
despite its proximity to Ohio, the 
abolition center of the West, passed 
only mild legislation governing abo- 
lition activities. No law was passed 
against “incendiary” publications 
until 1860.” During the 1830s, the 
decade which saw most of the re- 
pressive laws passed in the rest of 
the South, it was deemed neither 
improper nor dangerous in Ken- 
tucky to print or to entertain anti- 
slavery opinions. The Louisville 
Herald in 1833 said that such dis- 
cussion was not only permitted but 
invited." James Freeman Clarke’s 
Western Messenger printed extracts 
from Channing’s antislavery writ- 
ings, and was proud to say in 1836 
that “we are not afraid of discussing 

1##Greensboro Patriot, Nov. 19, 1834. 
Swaim’s paper, however, was in Guilford 
County, predominantly Quaker and anti- 
slavery. 

20 J. W. Coleman, Slavery Times in Ken- 
tucky (1940), pp. 290-94. 


21 Western Literary Messenger, August, 
1836, p. 58. 
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this or any other subject here.” ” 
Clarke participated in a three-day 
forum on slavery, which was re- 
printed in the Louisville Journal, 
and later held a debate on the ques- 
tion in its columns with a St. Louis 
physician.” George Prentice, the edi- 
tor of the Journal, though a strong 
believer in a free press, later pre- 
ferred to take a conservative stand 
on the slavery issue. The question, 
he decided, would not be agitated 
in his columns until the public de- 
manded it, but he maintained the 
right of his paper, or any other, to 
discuss it if the editor so wished, 
provided it was done without preju- 
dice, and as a social rather than a 
moral question.” 


HE influence of men such as 
Prentice undoubtedly led to the 
existence in Kentucky of more aboli- 
tion journals than anywhere else in 
the South from 1840 on. The Lexing- 
ton Examiner, the Lexington and 
Louisville Progress of the Age, the 
Newport Free South and the Lexing- 
ton True American, published for 
brief periods in the forties and 
fifties, were all emancipation or 
abolition journals.* It is not to be 
assumed, however, that the lack of 
statutory regulation and the pres- 
ence of a liberal element made the 
life of a Kentucky antislavery edi- 
tor easy. Bailey’s Newport News 
was destroyed by a mob in 1851, but 
Bailey, setting up a press in his 
home with the help of his family 
2 Asa E. Martin, Antislavery in Ken- 
tucky Prior to 1860 (1918), p. 65. 
23 James Freeman Clarke, Antislavery 
Days (1884), pp. 25-26. 
24See Henry Watterson, George Denni- 
son Prentice: A Memorial Address (1870), 


for an estimate of Prentice by another great 
Southern journalist. 
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published it as The Free South un- 
til the excitement over John Brown 
led another mob to destroy it in 
1859.” James Brady, before his pa- 
per was well begun, was forced to 
leave Lexington in 1855, as Birney’s 
Philanthropist had been ousted from 
Danville before him.” 


Cassius Marcellus Clay’s True 
American, published in Lexington 
from June to August, 1845, became 
the cause célébre of the forties in 
the border states. Clay, a firebrand 
editor in the most aggressive South- 
ern tradition (he was involved in 
several knifings and duels) felt keen- 
ly the importance of the fight for a 
free press in the South, and con- 
sidered his paper as a test case, 
saying: ™ 

The most lamentable evil of slavery 

is the practical loss of the liberty of 

speech and of the press. . . . Truth 

ceases to be a virtue, and hypocrisy a 

crime; most severe of retribution of 

nature’s laws; the limbs of the appar- 
ent slave are fettered with iron, but 
the living and immortal spirit of the 


master wears heavier and more in- 
sufferable chains. 


The offices of his paper had doors 
backed with sheet iron, two brass 
cannon loaded with ball and nails on 
the stairhead, a stand of rifles, a 
dozen Mexican lances, and several 
shotguns in the office, kegs of pow- 
der stored by the presses and a trap- 
door for escape in the roof.” Thus 
equipped, Clay set out to establish 


% Bailey told his own story, “The Strug- 
gles of a Free Press in Kentucky,” in The 
National Antislavery Standard, March 22 
and Aug. 16, 1856. 

26 Coleman, op. cit., p. 319. 

7 The Writings of Cassius 
Clay (1848), p. 129. 

28 Coleman, op. cit., p. 307. Clay. after 
honorable service in the Mexican War, re- 
turned to Lexington and collected $2,500 
damages. 


Marcellus 
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the freedom of the press in Ken- 
tucky. However, in August his pa- 
per was legally seized by the process 
of injunction, and while he lay ill 
in bed, an orderly group of citizens 
dismantled and packed his presses 
and type and shipped them to Cin- 
cinnati.” 

The True American did not mark, 
however, the last appearance of the 
antislavery press in Kentucky, for 
the tradition that Clay, the radical, 
and Prentice, the conservative, once 
established in the state endured un- 
til the war. After the disappearance 
of the True American, there was 
much discussion concerning legisla- 
tion for control of the press; a bill 
to that effect passed the state senate 
in 1846, but failed in the house.” In 
1847 J. C. Vaughan, one of Clay’s 
former employes, founded the Ez- 
aminer in Louisville as an emancipa- 
tion paper and, although there were 
some grumblings, the Examiner was 
so temperate and so well-edited that 
it ran until late 1849 without serious 
opposition, finally dying from lack 
of support. Furthermore, the ques- 
tion of emancipation was widely and 
freely discussed in the press during 
the constitutional convention of 
1849; the Louisville Atlas was the 
only Whig paper in the state oppos- 
ing emancipation, and most of the 
other journals, though sure it would 
fail, were perfectly willing to discuss 
it." The Kentucky press, excepting 
a few cases of violence, remained 
relatively unhampered by law or 
public opinion from 1830 to 1860, 
in sharp contrast to the rest of the 
South. 

29 Niles’ Register (1845), p. 408. 


389 Asa E. Martin, op. cit., p. 117. 
31 Tbid., pp. 122-123. 


HE statutes governing the press 
in the rest of the South, how- 
ever, did not solve the problem of 
abolition literature printed in the 
North which found its way in the 
mails to the slave states. Since abo- 
lition agitation was clearly an attack 
upon the property of residents of a 
sister state, the Northern states, in 
the opinion of Southern legislatures, 
ought to suppress or control the 
abolition presses within their bor- 
ders. The sympathy toward the 
Southern point of view displayed by 
Andrew Jackson and Postmaster 
General Kendall in the dispute over 
the use of the mails by abolitionists 
in 1835 led most of the Southern 
legislatures to petition the Northern 
states hopefully for some sort of 
regulatory laws.” South Carolina 
and North Carolina in December, 
1835, Alabama in January, 1836, 
and Virginia and Georgia in Febru- 
ary, 1836, sent memorials to states 
known to be centers of abolition 
publishing activity, asking, as North 
Carolina’s did, for “penal laws pro- 
hibiting the printing within their re- 
spective boundaries of all such pub- 
lications as may have a tendency to 
make our slaves discontented.” ™ 
These requests, which seemed to 
bear out the charges of the aboli- 
tionists that an aggressive slave 
power was attempting to infringe 
upon Northern liberties, met imme- 
diate opposition from Northern edi- 
tors, abolitionist and otherwise.” 
%See W. S. Savage, The Controversy 
Over the Distribution of Abolition Litera- 
ture (1988), for a complete discussion of 
the use of the mails, a problem-allied to the 
freedom of the press during the period. 
33 A Hart, Slavery and Abolition 
(1906), p. 287. 


% Sept. 9, 1885, quoted by W. H. Smith, 
The Political History of Slavery (1903), I, 
p. 45. 
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Bills providing for regulation of the 
press were introduced in most of the 
free states, but none succeeded in 
passing. Governor Marcy of New 
York, though agreeing that his state 
ought to pass such a law, did not 
believe public opinion would sustain 
it.” Governor Ritner of Pennsyl- 
vania in his message to the state 
legislature, would have none of it, 
saying, “Above all, let us never yield 
up the right of free discussion of any 
evil which may arise in the land, or 
any part of it,” and Thad Stevens 
of the House Judiciary Committee 
echoed, “Every citizen of the non- 
slave states has a right to think and 
freely to publish his thoughts on any 
subject of national and state pol- 
° 99 36 

icy. 

The most highly publicized fight 
against legislation affecting the press 
came in Massachusetts, where the 
incumbent Whig party seemed initi- 
ally capable of passing it. Governor 
Edward Everett thought the South- 
ern demand perfectly proper, for 
“whatever by direct and necessary 
operation is calculated to excite in- 
surrection among the slaves, has 
been held, by competent legal au- 
thority, an offence against the peace 
of this commonwealth, which may 
be prosecuted as a misdemeanor at 
common law.” However, the pow- 

% William Goodell, op. cit., p. 415. The 
pro) New York law is typical: “All 
writings or pictures, made, age or pub- 
lished within this state, with a design or 
intent, cr the manifest tendency whereof 
shall be to excite to, or cause insurrection, 
or civil commotion, or breach of the peace 
among the slaves in any part of America . 

. , or to create on the part of the slaves 
an abandonment of the service, or a viola- 
tion of the duty which the master has a 
legal right to claim, shall be deemed a mis- 
demeanor... .” 

% Quoted in Dumond, op. cit., I, p. 268n., 
and Henry Wilson, History of The Rise and 


Fall of the Slave Power (1872), I, p. 827. 
87 Goodell, op. cit., p. 415. 
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erful Boston Antislavery Society de- 
manded and received a public hear- 
ing on the bill, and in March, 1836, 
met with a joint committee of the 
legislature before a large audience. 
Garrison, Professor Follen of Har- 
vard, William Goodell, Samuel J. 
May and Samuel Sewell made the 
hearing a sounding board for a de- 
fense of free speech and a free press. 
Goodell, in a speech that left a deep 
impression in the state, turned the 
discussion from a defense of the 
abolitionist press into an attack on 
the Southern slavepower which, he 
charged, had entered into a huge 
conspiracy to rob the free states of 
those liberties brought to Massa- 
chusetts by the Pilgrims and defend- 
ed by their descendants; the ques- 
tion, he believed, was “one of liber- 
ty and rights—not black, but white 
and black.” * 

Although the bills requested by 
the Southern legislatures failed to 
pass, the abolitionists made capital 
of their introduction by identifying 
their cause with the cause of free 
discussion and publication. Many 
editors who disapproved of the abo- 
litionists and their methods did not 
like attempts to control the press, 
abolitionist or otherwise, by law.” 
Goodell’s charges, repeated by many 
abolition papers, seemed to be borne 
out by the Southern memorials, and 
the consideration with which they 
were received by free-state polli- 
ticians made a deep impression on 

38 See the accounts in Goodell, op. cit., 
Pp. 418-420, and Henry Wilson, History of 
the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power (1872), 
I, pp. 835-836. 

%® See, for example, Leggett of the New 
York Evening Post, quoted by Smith, op. 
cit., I, p. 45, and the Montpelier, Vt., Watch- 
man, quoted by W. H. Siebert, Vermont's 


Antislavery and Underground Railroad 
Record (1987), p. 27. 
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the public in the North and West. 
Making the abolitionist charges 
more credible was the fact that a 
respectable number of prominent 
men in the North, wary of abolition- 
ist radicalism, put themselves on 
record as favoring some sort of con- 
trol of the press.“ 


OLLOWING close upon the agi- 
tation in the Northern legisla- 
tures came two celebrated cases 
which gave immediate point to the 
abolitionist cause and which riveted 
it more firmly to that of freedom 
of speech and press—the cases of 
James G. Birney in Kentucky and 
Ohio and of Elijah Lovejoy in Mis- 
souri and Illinois. Both editors had 
been ejected from slave territory to 
free states, and since neither Ohio 
nor Illinois had statutes governing 
publication, the issue was solely that 
of freedom of the press in free states 
whose constitutions protected it. In 
1835 Birney intended to publish the 
Philanthropist in Danville, Ky. A 
citizen’s committee asked him to de- 
lay publication pending a legislative 
ruling, but Birney refused, contend- 
ing that “the general assembly of 
the state has no authority to restrain 
the right secured by the constitution 
to every citizen to speak, write and 
print on any subject.”“ The paper 
failed to materialize, however, when 
his job-printer hurriedly sold his 
shop and left town, fearful of mob- 
bing. Birney then changed his base 
of operations to the free territory 
of Cincinnati, convinced that his 
real cause was “not the abolition of 
#0” See Goodell, op. cit., pp. 409-410, and 
the editorial, “‘How Can It Be Done?” in 
The Antislavery Record, September, 1836, 


for warnings to the North. 
41 Dumond, op. cit., I, p. 210. 


Negro slavery, but the preservation 
of liberty in what were called the 
free states.” “ 

He established the Philanthropist 
in Cincinnati in January, 1836, and 
published his paper until July 12, 
when a mob wrecked its offices.” 
Mayor Davies appealed to the Ohio 
Antislavery Society to suspend its 
publication in interests of public 
safety, and a committee of promi- 
nent men appointed by a mass meet- 
ing warned Birney of mob action if 
the paper persisted. “We have em- 
braced with a full determination,” 
replied the Society, “by the help of 
God to maintain unimpaired the 
freedom of speech and the liberty 
of the press, the palladium of our 
rights.” “ On July 30, 1836, a mob 
wrecked Birney’s offices and threw 
his press in the Ohio river. It was 
weeks before the editor dared ap- 
pear on the streets. 

Within a few weeks the news of 
the Cincinnati riots spread through 
newspapers throughout the North, 
and editors in general joined in de- 
crying the tendency they seemed to 
illustrate. In Cincinnati itself Charles 
Hammond, editor of the influential 
Gazette, condemned the action of 
the mob; though not an abolitionist, 
he “could not see the Constitution 
and the laws trampled in the dust,” 
and considered “the right of free 
discussion, the right of every citizen. 
. . , @ bulwark of all the rest.”* 
William Cullen Bryant of the New 

“ William Birney, op. cit., p. 231. See 
also Birney’s speech to the American Anti- 
slavery Society in New York, pp. 175-176. 

“For accounts see Birney’s letter to 
Tappan, Dumond, op. cit., I, pp. 349-350, 
aay Birney, op. cit., pp. 204-219, 


* William Birney, op. cit., p. 243. 
© W.S. Savage, op. cit., p. 98. 
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York Evening Post was “resolved 
that the subject of slavery shall be 
as it ever has been—as free a sub- 
ject of discussion and argument and 
declamation as the difference be- 
tween Whiggism and democracy.” “ 
The great Unitarian preacher, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, addressed a 
public letter to Birney, whom he 
had never met; he found “much to 
censure” in regard to the abolition- 
ist methods,” but 
when I regard their firm, fearless asser- 
tion of the rights of free discussion, of 
speech, and of the press, I look on 
them with unmixed respect. . . . The 
first systematic effort to strip the citi- 
zen of freedom of speech they have met 
with invincible resolution. . .. They are 
sufferers for the liberty of thought, 
speech and the press, and in maintain- 
ing this liberty amidst insult and vio- 
lence, they deserve a place among its 
most honored defenders. 


At the time that Birney’s paper 
was in difficulties in Ohio, another 
editor was undergoing much the 
same experience in Missouri.” Elijah 
Lovejoy began editing The Observer, 
a religious paper, in St. Louis in 
1835, and enough objectionable ma- 
terial appeared in it to lead to warn- 
ings that publication had _ better 
cease. A public meeting decided that 
though free speech was a Constitu- 
tional guarantee, the right “did not 
imply a moral right to freely 
discuss the subject of slavery... ,”” 


* Evening Post, Aug. 8, 1936. 

47 W. E. Channing, Works (8th ed., 1848), 
II, pp. 159-160. Birney believed Channing's 
unsolicited support was a great factor in 
consolidating support for the abolitionist 
press; see Harriet Martineau, The Martyr 
Age in the United States (1840), p. 40. 

#8 Full though partisan accounts of Love- 
joy’s career may be found in J. and O. 
Lovejoy, Memoir of the Reverend Elijah P. 
Lovejoy (1888), and Henry Tanner, The 
Martyrdom of Lovejoy (1881). 

*° Horace Greeley, The American Con- 
flict (1864-1866), I, p. 182. 


and Lovejoy, like Birney, replied 
that public resolutions did not bind 
him: “The truth is, my fellow citi- 
zens, if you give ground a single 
inch, there is no stopping place. I 
deem it, therefore, my duty to stand 
upon the Constitution.”” By this 
time Lovejoy had won the support 
of many non-abolitionists, and news- 
papers in Cincinnati, Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia printed his 
reply as a defense of editorial free- 
dom. 

However, it was decided that 
nearby Alton in Illinois was a better 
place from which to publish, since 
Illinois, a free state, might be ex- 
pected to provide greater legal pro- 
tection. Lovejoy defined his position 
in the Alton Telegraph of July 27, 
1836, saying that he was not an 
abolitionist (but he soon went over 
to that position), but simply an edi- 
tor concerned with freedom to 
“speak, write, and publish whatever 
he pleased on any subject.”” The 
Alton press was wrecked almost at 
once, but Lovejoy published from a 
new one for nearly a year, until his 
increasing aggressiveness led to a 
mass meeting in July, 1837, to warn 
him that he must not discuss im- 
mediate abolition. Lovejoy replied, 
as before, that he did not believe 
any public meeting could dictate the 
policy of a duly authorized news- 
paper. On August 21 his second press 
was destroyed, and he immediately 
appealed for funds to purchase new 
equipment. It took less than a 
month to gather the $1,500 neces- 
sary for a new press, his third, which 

5°“To My Fellow Citizens,”’ St. 
Observer, Nov. 5, 1835. 


51N. D. Harris, Negro Servitude in IIli- 
nois (1904), p. 79. 


Louis 
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was destroyed by a mob almost im- 
mediately on September 21. 

Again Lovejoy began collecting 
funds for a press, despite repeated 
warnings, and on November 2 and 
3, when the press was on the way, 
the citizens of Alton met to discuss 
the case. The citizens’ committee, 
led by the attorney general of Illi- 
nois, felt that while they did not 
wish “to prevent the liberty of free 
discussion,” it was “indispensable to 
the peace of the community that the 
Observer fail to resume publication.” 
Lovejoy, who never lacked courage, 
appeared at the meeting himself to 
speak in his defense. He would cease, 
he told the group, only if his sub- 
scribers asked him to do so, but 
never at the behest of a meeting or 
of a mob.” On November 6 he re- 
ceived his press, and after installing 
it, organized a group to protect it. 
The Observer offices were attacked, 
Lovejoy was killed in the clash and 
the abolitionist cause had its first 
martyr. 

The reaction to Lovejoy’s death 
was immediate. Newspapers North 
and South were almost unanimous 
in condemning the Alton mob, and 
influential Southern journals joined 
with non-abolitionist Northern pa- 
pers in naming Lovejoy as a martyr 
to the freedom of the press.“ The 
Northern public paused—presses had 
been wrecked before, and editors 
mobbed, but the death of an editor 
at the hands of a mob in a free state 
was something else again; as Chan- 
ning had predicted, a year before, 

52 Tbid., p. 85. 

88 [bid., p. 96. 

54 Ibid., p. 96. Harris lists ninety-three 
papers, many of them Southern, which re- 


garded Lovejoy not as an abolitionist, but 
as a de.ender of journalistic freedom. 


“one kidnapped, murdered abolition- 
ist would do more for the violent 
destruction of slavery than a thou- 
sand societies.”* “The news,” said 
John Quincy Adams, “has given a 
shock as of an earthquake through- 
out this continent,” and Emerson, 
not an abolitionist himself, “sternly 
rejoiced that one was found to die 
for humanity and the rights of free 
speech and opinion.”™ In Boston, 
one hundred citizens were refused a 
permit to use Faneuil Hall for a 
memorial meeting, and the voice of 
the gentle, respected Channing rang 
with biting sharpness through the 
North: ” 


Has it come to this? Has Boston fallen 
so low? Are our fellow citizens to be 
murdered in the act of defending their 
property and of assuming the right of 
free discussion? And is it unsafe in 
this metropolis to express abhorrence 
of the deed? If such is our degradation, 
we ought to know the awful truth... . 


With Lovejoy’s death, abolition and 
freedom of the press became one 
cause. To many who had condemned 
the abolitionists as radicals, they 
were now not merely agitators for 
black freedom, but, what was more 
important, defenders of traditional 
American rights.” 


LTHOUGH the issue of the free- 
dom of the abolitionist press 
during the slavery controversy was 
undoubtedly important in that it 
aroused sympathy and support for 
the abolitionists in the North and 
West, it is equally important to con- 
sider it as marking a turning point 
55 Slavery (1886), note, p. 177. 
% John Jay Chapman, William Lloyd 
Garrison (1918), p. 281. 
57 Henry Wilson, op. cit., I, pp. 383-384. 


58 Tbid., I, p. 887. See also A. Y. Lloyd, 
The Slavery Controversy (1989), pp. 118-119. 
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in the history of American journal- 
ism. Abolition provided the first 
really important issue in the struggle 
for a free press that the nation had 
seen since the founding of the re- 
public. The restrictive laws of the 
South, and the failure of any South- 
ern newspaper to publish success- 
fully if critical of domestic institu- 
tions, even in the border states, 
showed that a powerful minority of 
vested interests could, by controlling 
legislatures and moulding public 
opinion, effectively nullify federal 
and state constitutional guarantees 
of free speech and a free press. 
Through all of the state laws and 
public resolutions passed in the 
South ran a single theme, the duty 
of the press to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the community. Despite the 
constitutional guarantees, legislators 
and public alike justified the sup- 
pression of editorial opinion on the 
principle salus populi suprema lez; 
an editor might have the legal right 
to say what he wished, but as the 
Western Presbyterian Herald suc- 
cinctly put it, “No man has the 
moral right to use the power of 
speech in defiance of reason and 
revolution, or to disseminate through 
the press doctrines . . . obnoxious to 
the interests of society.” ™ 

On the other hand, the refusal of 
Northern legislatures to abridge free- 


5® Quoted by Asa E. Martin, op. a. », 9%. 


The clearest exposition of this stand is to 
be found in Thomas Marshall’s speech to 
the meeting which dismantled Clay’s press 
in Lexington, reprinted by W. L. —y 3 
The Speeches and Writings of Thomas F 
Marshall (1858), p. 208-209. The shift in the 
definition of “incendiary” publication is 
interesting to note. In 1836 it meant ma- 
terial inciting slaves to revolt; by 1856 it 
seemed to mean any antislavery discussion. 
See DeBow’s Review, September, 1856, pp. 
276-277. 
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dom of publication, and the aboli- 
tionists’ quick perception of the rela- 
tion between their cause and that of 
traditional and constitutional liber- 
ty, illustrated an opposing tendency 
to interpret the issue in a broader 
manner, allowing the editor to es- 
pouse unpopular minority causes 
and to criticize popular institutions, 
with his conscience as his only 
guide.” The machinery for suppress- 
ing the freedom of speech and press 
had been fully developed in the 
South by 1850, and the part played 
by the abolitionist press in prevent- 
ing its imposition on the North and 
the nation should not be under- 
estimated. Certainly Clay, Birney, 
Lovejoy, Goodell and the rest gave 
potential direction to the road that 
American journalism has since fol- 
lowed. One cannot help but agree 
with Edmund Quincy, who told the 
American Antislavery Society on its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, “If it were 
possible that the antislavery move- 
ment could fail of final success. . . , 
still this nation and the world would 
owe a lasting debt to it for the vin- 
dication of the free press and free 
speech which they have achieved. .., 
the great incidental victory of the 
antislavery movement.” ™ 

® Abolitionists were accused, even by 
antislavery sympathizers, of deliberately 
inviting attack in order that they might ap- 
pear to be defenders of democratic liber- 
ties; see, for example, W. E. Channing, 
Slavery (1836), and yoy Beecher, 
Essay Upon Abolitionism (1887), and Elizur 
Wright to J. G. Birney, mond, op. cit., 
I, p. 256. While it is true that they realis- 
tically made use of violations of tivil lib- 
erties (as illustrated in the illuminating 


“Hints on Abolition Mobs,” Antislavery 
Record, July, 1886) there can be no doubt 
that many elt sincerely the importance of 
the cause of free speech and press, nor that 
the threat to them was real. 

“The National Antislavery Manderd, 
Jan. 12, 1857. 





The Sociological Approach 


In Research in Newspaper History 


By Sidney Kobre 


Dr. Kobre has given an example of the research 
approach he here advocates in his recently pub- 
lished “Development of the Colonial News- 
paper.” He is a frequent contributor to the 


QUARTERLY. 


HE prevailing method of doing 

research in the history of jour- 
nalism since the time of Isaiah 
Thomas’ “History of Printing,” is- 
sued in 1810, has been the factual or 
chronological method. The general 
purpose of this approach is to make 
possible an accurate descriptive ac- 
count of past journalistic events. 
This method seeks facts regarding 
the peculiar characteristics of pub- 
lishers, the personal factors which 
led them to launch newspapers, the 
leading characteristics of their jour- 
nals, as revealed in news and edi- 
torial columns, and the journalistic 
conflicts between papers. There are 
many variations from this basic ob- 
jective, but it may be fairly stated 
that the purpose of such history is 
primarily to gather the “internal 
facts” relating to the papers, and 
their personnel. 

I advocate that, in accord with 
the new winds which have been 
blowing in the writing of world his- 
tory and American history, research- 
ers in journalism history should util- 
ize which may be called “the ‘socio- 
logical approach.” Many discussions 
have been offered regarding the writ- 
ing of history. One of the most in- 
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fluential of these was James Harvey 
Robinson’s “New History,” pub- 
lished in 1912. Robinson and later 
writers argued that the old metliod of 
writing history should be abandoned. 
They objected to the mere recount- 
ing of political events, the listing of 
the names and dates of monarchs 
and rulers, the portrayal of dramatic 
events. They thought history should 
be more than an involved account 
of battles and wars. They advocated 
investigation of political factors 
along with economic, geographical, 
technological, cultural and _ social 
conditions and changes that shaped 
and modified the course of history.’ 
They pointed to the need of tracing 
the evolutionary growth of institu- 
tions and ideas. 

There are numerous brilliant ex- 
amples of this approach in historical 
research. Frederick J. Turner’s “The 
Frontier in American History” is 
illustrative of the geographic-eco- 
nomic emphasis; Charles and Mary 
Beard’s “Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion” and Charles Beard’s “Econom- 

1 James Harvey Robinson, The New His- 
tory; Harry Elmer Barnes, New History 
and Social Studies, History of Historical 
Writing; Edward M. Hulme, History and 


Its Neighbors; Arthur M. Schlesinger, New 
Viewpoints in American History. 
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ic Interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion” are outstanding examples of 
the economic approach (although in 
the former cultural history is woven 
skilfully into the pattern of Ameri- 
can life).’ 

The newer viewpoint has likewise 
permeated the study of literature. 
Literature, no longer seen merely as 
the personal expression of a writer, 
is considered also as his reaction to 
a changing economic and social en- 
vironment, which at the same time 
expresses and reflects a group reac- 
tion to the same environment. Ver- 
non Parrington’s exceptional “Main 
Currents in American Literature” 
has linked literature to the economic 
and political struggles of our coun- 
try. A more recent volume, Alfred 
Kazin’s “On Native Grounds,” at- 
tempts a broader analysis.” 


Traditional Newspaper 
Research 

While these approaches have prac- 
tically revolutionized the investiga- 
tion and writing of history, and now 
are no longer new but accepted as 
standard, our studies of journalism, 
for the most part, have unfortunate- 
ly continued in the-same old chrono- 
logical tradition. 

This method treats the newspaper 
as an isolated institution, failing to 
relate the newspaper to the “so- 
ciety” or the social environment of 
which it is an indisseverable part. 
If some background information of 
the period is included in the work, 
it is done superficially. The back- 

2See other examples, Harry J. Carman, 
Economic and Social History of the United 
States, 2 vols.; B. F. Kendrick and Louis 
Hacker, United States Since 1865. 

V. F. Calverton’s New Spirit expresses 


the philosophy of the new approach ef- 
fectively. 


ground seems to be ‘tinted in merely 
to give color; it is not thought 
through and related to the press 
systematically—item by item, fac- 
tor in society for corresponding re- 
sult in the newspaper. 

The researcher, using the tradi- 
tional approach, makes no consist- 
ent effort to discover basic causes 
for the development of individual 
newspapers or the development of 
an era, such as the colonial or the 
penny press or the tabloid era. If 
treated at all, such causes are in- 
vestigated meagerly, as if the re- 
searcher were in a hurry to get on 
with the main business—the story 
of the newspaper. A good example 
of this may be seen in the section 
on the penny press in standard jour- 
nalism histories. Actually, the penny 
press represented a _ revolutionary 
change in the history of American 
journalism; it was correlated with 
profound changes in American life— 
the rise of the machine age, factory 
life, growth of cities, democratic 
political and economic movements, 
the multiplication of the urban 
masses and new methods of enter- 
taining them. The New York Sun 
and its imitators grew out of these 
new conditions and in turn affected 
them. But only a paragraph or two 
is offered in the standard histories 
to explain the growth of this new 
type of paper. And while some ex- 
planation is given in this instance, 
not a single paragraph is offered for 
the development of other journalis- 
tic periods. 

This type of history, therefore, 
does not make a consistent effort to 
discover the relationships of the 
newspaper institution to changing 
economic and social trends, or to re- 
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veal the part the newspaper played 
in checking or promoting those 
trends. 

Being merely the history of an 
isolated institution, it fails t6 com- 
prehend the true or actual character 
of this highly integrated-with-society 
institution and its past. It therefore 
fails to throw adequate light on the 
present, which was born out of the 
past, and to suggest improvements 
in objectives and techniques for the 
future. | 

Because of this approach, the re- 
searchers, who are not investigating 
causes or repeated ways in which 
newspapers have changed, cannot 
present scientific generalizations re- 
garding the newspaper. Numerous 
writers have analyzed the history of 
other social institutions so that they 
have been able to offer valid, useful 
generalizations regarding the ways 
such institutions have changed and 
are changing. William F. Ogburn’s 
theory of the “social lag” is an ex- 
ample of a generalization about our 
institutions that enables us to un- 
derstand them better. Ogburn, in his 
book “Social Change emphasized 
the different rates of change for dif- 
ferent institutions, and the causes 
and consequences of the resulting 
“social lag.” This generalization has 
been used effectively by many other 
writers in their study of institutions. 

We have, however, few generaliza- 
tions offered regarding newspaper 
growth and change. The traditional 
approach to the study of journalism 
history does not provide nor stimu- 
late brilliant clues or hypothesis for 
research into the nature, character 
and history of the press. An investi- 
gator merely collects isolated facts 
from the columns of the newspaper 


he is studying. He has no other ob- 
jective in mind. 

Finally, the tendency of such re- 
search is to overemphasize, in many 
instances, the roles the publisher and 
editor play in the development of 
journalism. The writer in such a 
volume makes the key-figure com- 
pletely responsible for the founda- 
tions and growth of the press—or 
the entire newspaper era. Don Seitz’s 
“The Bennetts,” Frank M. O’Brien’s 
“The Sun” and Seitz’s “Joseph 
Pulitzer” are examples of this. The 
important relationship and interac- 
tion among the following factors are 
not explored: (1) the editor or pub- 
lisher, (2) the newspaper status at 
the time, (3) the social and economic 
conditions of the changing period. 
I do not mean that there are no ex- 
ceptions to this characterization. 
Such analyses have been carried out 
by some writers, but neglected by 
others. 

While I have listed what I con- 
sider the chief defects of the tradi- 
tional method, there is no denial 
that it has definite, unmistakable 
virtues. The traditional method con- 
centrates on one institution, on one 
newspaper. Because of its single- 
mindedness of purpose, it uncovers 
many important facts. This spade 
work is acutely needed for any un- 
derstanding of the press. But this 
type of investigation is not con- 
cerned with trying to relate social 
change to discovered newspaper 
facts. Nor does it try to reveal the 
causes for these facts. It leaves these 
larger questions of interpretation and 
investigation to others—perhaps to 
the social scientist or to the general 
historian. I do not believe that, be- 
cause the tasks of interpreting facts 
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and causes and of tracing relation- 
ships are more difficult, they should 
not be faced. Nor do I believe that 
the problems should be left to the 
social scientist or the general his- 
torian. The social scientist usually is 
not interested in the “ephemeral” 
newspaper, nor does he have the 
necessary background in the field 
of the newspaper. An ideal combina- 
tion for a researcher is a newspaper 
man with social science training. The 
general historian usually digests in- 
formation in histories of the press. 
He correlates these, often very loose- 
ly, with other historical trends of 
the time. In most of the general 
histories of the United States the 
sections on the press are decidedly 
weak, because the historian has 
merely inserted a few paragraphs on 
the press, as a part of the culture 
of a period, rather than study the 
relationship of the press to the era. 
There are some first-rate exceptions 
to this—for instance, the Beards’ 
material on the newspapers in their 
“Rise of American Civilization” and 
A. M. Schlesinger’s press sections in 
his “Rise of the City.” 


The Sociologicat Approach 

The sociological approach studies 
the newspaper as a changing, evolv- 
ing social institution. It considers 
the newspaper in a changing society, 
as has been done by sociologists for 
other institutions. This method re- 
lates the newspaper as an institu- 
tion to its age. These underscored 
terms may mean absolutely noth- 
ing or a great deal. We shall define 
them to give them significance for 
research purposes. 

A social institution is one of the 
social apparatus which have been 


developed to perform social func- 
tions. Examples of such institutions 
are the family, the church, the 
school. The newspaper is a com- 
munication institution which has 
been developed to fill certain basic 
social needs. In the history of insti- 
tutions it is comparatively new. In 
its printed modern form it began 
only a few hundred years ago. 

Social institutions are built out 
of four main elements. They possess 
(1) objectives or purposes for ex- 
istence, (2) technology to carry out 
their functions, (3) a pattern of 
folkways, traditions and techniques 
imbedded in their structure and (4) 
personnel to operate them. 

The sociological method involves, 
first, an accurate description of 
changes in the newspaper institu- 
tion, showing the step by step evo- 
lution of the four basic elements. In 
order to study the press, the funda- 
mental objectives or purposes of the 
publisher and editor in charge of the 
newspaper must be described accur- 
ately; the technological facilities in 
use, including machinery for gath- 
ering, printing and distributing the 
news, should be treated; the tradi- 
tions and methods of the craft used 
in the operation of the paper must 
be analyzed; and the type of per- 
sonnel, the variety and the func- 
tions of reporters, copyreaders, edi- 
tors, photographers, should be stud- 
ied. 

The researcher may treat the 
foregoing as belonging to an individ- 
ual newspaper, analyzing the ele- 
ments of which it is composed. Or 


_*See Joyce O. Hertzler, Social Institu- 
tions, Lloyd V. Ballard, Social Institutions, 
for good material and bibliographies on the 
subject of institutions. 
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he may select for examination 
changes in objectives, in techniques, 
such as the headline or editorial, or 
changes in the function of the re- 
porter, editorial writer, editor or 
publisher. An entire era, such as the 
colonial press, the penny press, the 
yellow press, may be considered as 
a unified whole, and the dominant 
and common elements may be de- 
scribed. 

These factors, in a general way, 
are what the conventional histories 
have been concerned with. But the 
investigations have not often ap- 
proached the newspaper from the 
standpoint of these elements defined 
above. If they have treated one 
element, they have neglected an- 
other, with the result that the in- 
vestigations have not been uniform 
and comparable. \ 

Yet the accurate description of 
what the facts were in connection 
with the four elements is necessary 
for the later work of relating the 
press, as an institution, to society. 
General histories of the press should 
be built out of careful small studies 
of these individual aspects of the 
newspaper. While general histories 
of the newspaper contain many ac- 
counts of the history of various 
traits or traditions, nevertheless 
they do not present the evolution- 
ary character, the step-by-step 
growth of the headline, of the edi- 
torial, of the newsy front page, of 
the role of the city editor, of the 
feature article, of the rewrite man. 

The second step involved in the 
sociological method leaves the con- 
ventional, historical approach entire- 
ly and proceeds to describe and 
analyze the social, cultural, psycho- 
logical, technological and economic 


conditions, trends or factors in so- 
ciety which led to the origin, growth 
and possibly decline in the four 
above-described elements. 

Here, too, a single newspaper as a 
unit may be treated and analyzed 
with respect to the changes in so- 
ciety which caused the paper to be 
founded, to grow and to decline. 
Further, an entire age or period may 
be considered and investigated in 
this fashion. 

An attempt to uncover some of 
the factors making for the birth 
and growth of the colonial newspa- 
per was made in two articles I have 
contributed the JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY (December, 1940, and Sep- 
tember, 1943). A better illustration 
covering a longer period is William 
A. Dill’s pamphlet, “Growth of 
Newspapers in the United States” 
(University of Kansas Press Bulle- 
tin, April, 1928). Dill used statistics 
wherever possible to reduce changes 
in American life to some basis which 
could be placed against the increases 
in newspaper circulations to discover 
the correlations between the two. 
This enabled him to put his study 
on a factual basis and to discover 
broad correlations. 

Our emphasis in this type of 
study, then, should be upon the 
causes or factors or combinations of 
factors operating outside the news- 
paper in the realm of human beings 
we call, in a collective fashion, “so- 
ciety.” Our purpose is to learn how 
these factors changed the newspa- 
per, its objectives, its content, its fa- 
cilities, its personnel. In pointing up 
these relationships between the 
newspaper and society, the purpose 
would be to link the newspaper to 
the pattern of American life. The 
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study of law today is not entirely 
the study of isolated processes of 
jurisprudence, or the decisions of 
judges on the fine points of law, but 
it is also the study of the growth of 
law in its social setting. Students of 
law see the institution as an integral 
part of an age, changing slowly, 
sometimes a bit tardily, in response 
to great human needs and new so- 
cial and economic conditions. It is 
not pictured as fixed and static. Il- 
lustrative of this are the works of 
Roscoe Pound and Benjamin Car- 
dozo. 

Closely correlated with the study 
of the effect of society on the news- 
paper is the examination of the 
reciprocal effect of the newspaper on 
society. The newspaper is not a 
neutral institution. By promotion, 
by opposition, by suppression, in a 
multitude of ways, the press helps 
or hinders the growth or decline of 
various movements in society. Some 
indications of its influence are de- 
scribed in a number of works. Much 
more remains to be done. Perhaps it 
is a more difficult problem than the 
analysis of society’s effects on the 
press, for the newspaper is not the 
only force playing upon the readers.\ 
These obstacles are not overpower- 
ing and insurmountable; they may 
be overcome as finer techniques of 
investigation are developed. 

The result of the sociological in- 
vestigation would be to discover in 
finer degree the close relationship 
between the personality and back- 
ground of the publisher and editor 
on the one hand, and his newspaper 
and the age on the other. It would 
raise and attempt to answer the 
question, how and why did such per- 
sonalities as Sam Adams, Noah 
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Webster, Philip Freneau, Greeley, 
Raymond, Pulitzer, Hearst, Dana, 
Ochs, because of their backgrounds, 
fit so well into their age and develop 
newspapers which had such wide ap- 
peal among certain classes during 
particular periods of American his- 
tory? The researcher might see these 
great editors and publishers and 
others as acquiring a newspaper 
heritage—tools and techniques and 
conventions and ideas—for journal- 
ism is a continuum. And he would 
discover that these personalities had 
developed innovations of importance 
to the institution. Were these inno- 
vations entirely new? How long had 
they been in existence? In what 
form? Why hadn’t they been used 
systematically before? Why did they 
become popular at this particular 
time? 

In such investigations, while na- 
tional trends, for instance in eco- 
nomics, are important, at other times 
the immediate environment of the 
publisher and of his paper is a de- 
ciding factor in explaining the char- 
acter of the newspaper. The growth 
of a small agricultural community 
in which a paper is published into a 
large industrial center may account 
for changes in the newspaper, its 
content, techniques and _ personnel. 
The colonial newspaper grew out of 
an agricultural environment, and it 
responded to the interests of farm- 
ers and small town dwellers, affected 
by the handicraft stage of technol- 
ogy. The press was a part of the 
pattern of a slow-moving and some- 
what leisurely age. The monster 
gilded-age journalism of Pulitzer, 
Hearst, Scripps, Ochs and McCor- 
mick arose out of an urbanized 
community in which readers had ur- 
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ban interests, theaters and commer- 
cialized sports, where tension was 
high, transportation speedy. The 
two types of communities tended to 
produce two different types of 
newspapers. 

Certain helpful generalizations 
may be drawn from sociological 
studies that will enable us to un- 
derstand in some fundamental way 
the essential character of the news- 
paper. Many aspects of the present- 
day newspaper cannot be under- 
stood completely without reference 
to their past history. In addition, a 
sociological study of the newspaper 
will free us from considering the 
present as being forever fixed and 
immutable, and will help liberate us 
from many perhaps harmful exist- 
ing traditions and conventions. We 
shall have an opportunity to see 
how the past events conditioned and 
shaped the character of journalism 
in the following age. Then we may 
be able to understand what past 
social, economic and _ journalistic 
conditions originated and shaped 
present-day traits, characteristics, 
objectives and values, and to discov- 
er which are obsolete or ineffective 
because the conditions which pro- 
duced them have altered. Tech- 
niques and objectives worked out to 
fit one set of conditions may not 
apply to the next period, for society 
is dynamic and readers’ needs and 
interests are constantly changing. 

The sociological approach en- 
ables the researcher, as a result of 
careful studies, to recommend im- 
provements in the newspaper insti- 
tution and to make it a more useful 
institution of society. With a basic 
understanding of the past and a 
knowledge of the present stage of 


the trends within the newspaper, the 
sociological researcher can foresee 
the probable next steps which may 
be taken and point them up so as 
to accelerate newspaper progress. | 


A Scheme of Social Analysis "} 
As the sociological method rests 
primarily on the newspaper and so- 
ciety, it is only by a clear, specific 
analysis of conditions which affect 
the newspaper that this method 
gains any real significance and 
makes any contributions to the 
study of the newspaper. I therefore 
offer a scheme of analysis to point 
up these social and other changes." 
The changes in society affecting 
the newspaper may be considered 
for convenience as “factors,” 
“trends,” “conditions,” or collective- 
ly sometimes as “institutions.” We 
may have, for example, educational 
factors, or we may treat these under 
the institutional term “school” or 
“educational system.” Sometimes, 
for clearer analysis, it may be use- 
ful to consider society as made up 
of a group of more or less integrated 
institutions, changing at various 
rates of speed. At all times it should 
be kept in constant view that a com- 
bination of factors is the explanation 
for newspaper phenomena. Some of 
these may be basic, others secon- 
dary; some immediate or precipitant 
causes. With this in mind, here, 
briefly, are some conditions which 
are important in their effects on the 
press. 
I—Population Changes . 
The growth of population in an 
area in which the newspaper is pub- 
° For detailed history of various aspects 
of American life and good bibliographies, 


see —* of American Life Series, edited 
by Dixon Ryan Fox. 
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lished obviously has an effect on the 
press. Yet we usually find no refer- 
ence to the population growth of 
towns or colonies in the colonial 
period as a basis for understanding 
the growth and multiplication of 
newspapers in the towns of that 
period. At what point in its growth 
did the colony or town get one, two 
or seven newspapers? At what popu- 
lation point did semi-weeklies, tri- 
weeklies, dailies spring up? Exten- 
sive correlations of population and 
newspaper growth are made in Al- 
fred McClung Lee’s “Daily News- 
paper,” and in Dill’s studies. 

The effects of immigration on the 
American newspaper at different 
times have never been fully studied, 
though hints at these effects have 
been observed in connection with 
the immigration, of various nationali- 
ties in the colonial period and in 
the 1880s and 1890s. 


II—Econémic Development 

We know how basic our economic 
development has been in influencing 
the changes in the patterns of 
American life. The alteration of our 
ways of producing and exchanging 
goods has had a profound effect on 
the press. The newspaper is inte- 
grated closely in the business life of 
any community. The newspaper has 
its business and advertising aspects. 
It takes editorial stands on current 
economic issues, opposing some, ad- 
vocating others, suppressing infor- 
mation about others. 

The following brief outline is of- 
fered for the researcher who must 
ask himself: What economic condi- 
tions prevailed at the time the pa- 
per I am investigating was issued? 
In what way did they affect the 


content and operation of the press? 
Reciprocally, what effect did the 
press have on these conditions? 


I. ——— Mode of Life 
a. In the colonial period, the farmer 
predominated. What were his in- 
terests? Effects on the news- 
paper 
. The characteristics of the leisure- 
ly agricultural mode of living 
. The kinds of advertising, and the 
reasons for them 
. The news, feature and editorial 
content of the press 
. The lack of aggressive business 
enterprise of the age; its effects on 
the press 
. Manufacturing Stage 
a. The home-handicraft stage 
The dearth of “goods”; the 
small, inexpensive manufactur- 
ing tools; the effects on the 


press 
b. The factory-industrial era 
The characteristics of mass pro- 
duction; the effects of urbani- 
zation; the effects of mass pro- 
duction on advertising 


. Commercial and Trade Conditions 
a. Shipping—a powerful influence 
on newspapers in various ages, es- 
pecially between 1790-1860 
b. The interests of the shippers and 
their effects on the press 
c. Content of the newspapers 


. Retail Development 
a. The close correlation with points 
1, 2, and 3 
b. The country store period 
. The larger town stores 
. The specialization of stores 
. The growth of department stores, 
and their increasing wealth 
. The effect of the newspapers on 
this growth, the effect of this 
growth on the press 
5. Economic and Social Classes of So- 
ciety 
a. Planters and farmers may be 
dominant 
b. The shippers may play an impor- 
tant role 
c. Manufacturing classes 
Their interests, their emer- 
gence, their growth in power 
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and prestige, the effects on the 
press 
d. The middle class 
The small business men and 
their interests; effects on the 
press 
e. The white collar workers—effect 
on the press 
f. Industrial and factory workers 
Their psychological and eco- 
nomic interests, their emer- 
gence in American society; ef- 
fects on the press. The rise of 
organized labor and its effects 
g. Women 
Their status in various eras, 
their interests. The effect on 
advertising and on the content 
of the press 
h. Children 
Their status in the community 
at various times; their effect on 
the content of the press 
3. Advertising Growth 
a. Its close correlation with the fore- 
going 
b. The varieties and kind at any one 
stage, and the reasons for the 
change 
c. Local advertising 
d. Classified advertising 
e. National advertising 


11i—Technological Growth 

Closely allied to economic devel- 
opment of the United States is tech- 
nological change and growth. The 
status of technological culture, the 
tools or machines men used to make 
a living, influenced greatly the char- 
acter and development of journal- 
ism. The slow handicraft processes 
of the colonial period were reflected 
in the methods of gathering, print- 
ing and distributing news. The ma- 
chine age, beginning in the early 
1800s, resulted in a great number 
of inventions which affected society, 
and the inventive genius was like- 
wise applied to newspaper manu- 
facture. The early stages of the ma- 
chine age led to a few inventions; in 


later years of the machine age, al- 
most every detail of the production 
and distribution of newspapers 
was mechanized. The investigation, 
therefore, into this phase of our 
American pattern might inquire in- 
to:° 

1. Technological pattern or stage of 


society at the time paper is being 
published 


2. The new inventions and their effect 
on the newspaper 
Telegraph, steam engine, electric 
motor, telephone, automobile, ra- 
dio, airplane 
3. Inventions within the newspaper 
field 
Factors which produced them; 
their effects on gathering, printing 
and distributing newspapers, in 
terms of speed, personnel, cost of 
purchase and operation. Effect on 
the economic basis of the news- 
paper as a business enterprise in 
various eras 
1V—Type of Community 
This phase has been hinted at in 
previous paragraphs, but since it is 
so frequently overlooked, it should 
be mentioned here specifically again. 
It is apparent that a newspaper 
published for readers of a small 
town in the colonial period would be 
different from a newspaper issued in 
the same town when it reached a 
population of 50,000, or when it be- 
came a metropolis with 7,000,000 
persons. Many aspects of the news- 
paper can be explained in part be- 
cause of the growth of the commu- 
nity, and the changing interests of 
new generations of readers. Investi- 
gation may reveal the precise char- 
acter of this change in the commu- 
nity and its effect on the newspaper. 
®See Lewis Mumford, Technics and 
Civilization, Burlingam’s Engines of Democ- 


racy, Waldemar Kaempffert’s Modern Won- 
der Workers. 
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V—Educational System 

What changes occurred in our 
educational system that affected the 
press? This should be fundamental 
to any investigation of the newspa- 
per. The growth of the school sys- 
tem with the resulting decline of 
illiteracy broadened the base of 
newspaper readers of the nation, in- 
creasing circulation. The changing 
character of the subjects taught also 
was influential. The spread of sci- 
ence and the teaching of scientific 
subjects likewise had their slow but 
definite effects. The rise of the high 
school in the post-Civil War period 
must have played some part in the 
shaping of the newspaper, and the 
increasing number of college gradu- 
ates in recent years may eventually 
leave its mark on the press. What 
effect will the teaching of the social 
sciences .have on the demand for 
background of news? 


VI—Cultural Changes 

The cultural changes which affect 
the content and character of the 
press might be grouped under the 
heading “entertainment interests’”— 
sports, theaters, movies, art, litera- 
ture, music. : 

The many ways in which people 
have entertained themselves have 
been reflected in the American news- 
paper. The story of sports in the 
press is an important one and cer- 
tainly needs fuller treatment than 
has been accorded it. The varying 
amounts of space given to it at 
various times, the opposition on the 
part of some publishers, their later 
capitulation, the commercial aspects 
—all indicate its significance in any 
complete history of our press. A 
similar history of the press and the 


theatre and the movies should be 
explored if we are to get a complete 
picture of the newspaper. The news- 
paper has not been devoted exclu- 
sively to politics and economics, and 
for many the movie reviews are far 
more interesting than the political 
columns from Washington. 

The relationship of science and 
the press has not been fully ex- 
plored. I believe that the passion 
for “facts” and straight reporting 
in the newspaper, letting the read- 
er make up his own mind, is allied 
to the growth of the scientific spirit 
in America as much as it is to re- 
volt from the old political party 
domination of the press. 

Our changing American literature 
influenced and was influenced by the 
American newspaper. We know that 
many newspaper men became novel- 
ists after a city room apprenticeship. 
But were newspaper men, actively 
writing stories, feature articles and 
editorials, imbued with the new lit- 
erary currents of their time, and to 
what extent did they imitate the 
novelists? The artistic and literary- 
like human interest stories of 
Charles A. Dana have been de- 
scribed often, but where did Dana 
get his ideas for them? Why the 
change from straight factual report- 
ing to glowing, romantic colorful ac- 
counts of murders? Had American 
literary taste developed from the 
colonial days so that, by 1868, the 
readers were ready for Dana’s de- 
parture? Are the romanticism and 
realism in the newspapers of the 
1880s and 1890s correlated with the 
main streams of literature in the 
Gilded Age? Did they precede or lag 
behind? Perhaps newspaper style 
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and literary style grew out of the 
same economic and _ psychological 
conditions. Here is a fertile field for 
exploration that may contribute to 
our understanding of the intimate 
relationship between literature and 
the press. 
ViI—Social-psychological 
Conditions 

Here is an area which is extremely 
important, but is left to the last be- 
cause it is more difficult to define 
than the others. We know that the 
economic, technological and cultural 
conditions under which people live 
affect their interests, their ways of 
behaving, their beliefs, their suscep- 
tibility to mass suggestion and even 
mass hysteria. These factors have 
affected the press, and likewise the 
newspaper, in turn, has affected them 
because it is a shaper and molder of 
news and attitudes, and has greatly 
influenced its readers. Let us single 
out one example to indicate the na- 
ture of this relationship for possible 
future exploration. Like other fac- 
tors, it is closely tied to the other 
phases of society and of journalism. 

The agricultural mode of living in 
colonial society, the stolid British 
background of many of the colon- 
ists together with the “leisurely 
age,” made headlines unnecessary. 
Headlines are an emotional expres- 
sion of excitement, a shouting in 
type.’ The editor expresses his ex- 
citement in this fashion because he 
believes the readers will respond to 


7 Helen O. Mahin, Development and Sig- 
nificance of the Newspaper Headline. 


the news as he has. The headline is 
also a summary of the news for busy 
people, who want a nutshell state- 
ment of the event to present the 
point of the story and to give them 
a basis on which to decide whether 
to read further. The colonial editors 
did not need headlines for such pur- 
poses. In addition, the newspaper 
was sold on an annual subscription 
basis. There was no need to sell 
each edition on its own merits on 
the street. The headline developed 
as the character of the American 
people changed and as journalistic 
methods of distribution changed. 
During the Civil War period the 
large headline developed, and while 
it subsided after that conflict, it 
grew to lusty size during the Span- 
ish-American war. For the character 
of the American reader had become 
more excitable, had changed great- 
ly from the time he was a stolid 
English colonial. A speedy, urban 
age had taken the place of the lei- 
surely small-town era in many parts 
of America. 


* * * 


All of this is offered as a long- 
range plan for further research in 
American journalism. Obviously, the 
ultimate goal cannot be reached by 
any single researcher. As in any 
other science, small portions must be 
selected and studied carefully, so 
that later the results may be syn- 
thesized and a total picture of the 
newspaper as a social institution be 
achieved. 





Reading and Listening Patterns 
Of American University Students 


By Wilbur Schramm 


Dr. Schramm, director of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Iowa, here reports on a 
recent study of audience patterns that has—as 
he points out—important implications for uni- 
versity teachers. 


RANCIS Parkman put about 

an hour a day, at Harvard dur- 
ing the winter of 1844-1845, on class 
work. The rest was free for recrea- 
tion and reading. He read books. 
Newspapers almost never entered 
his dormitory; magazines seldom. 
There were no moving pictures on 
Harvard Square, no radios in the 
Yard. But in Parkman’s room, as he 
said in a letter of December, 1844, 
were “a sea-coral fire—a dressing- 
gown —slippers—a favorite au- 
thor.”* 

We know in a general way what 
has happened to college reading and 
listening since then. The extra-cur- 
ricular reading of books has fallen 
off sharply, radio and moving pic- 
tures have come powerfully into the 
pattern, magazines and newspapers 
have been made far more readily ob- 
tainable. In search of precise basic 
data on the present impact of mass 
communication media on college 
students, a study was made at the 
University of Iowa during the last 
months of 1944 and the first weeks 

1 For the oe ay which was writ- 
ten to Soom © Dec. 15, 1844, see 
Henry Dwight Sedewick’ 3 Francis Parkman 


(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1904), 180-81. 
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of 1945. This is an accounting of 
that study. 


Method 


Student enrollment was divided, 
to the nearest per cent, in terms of 
year (freshman, sophomore, gradu- 
ate, etc.) and college (liberal arts, 
medicine, engineering, etc.) A fur- 
ther correction was made in terms 
of percentage of the student body 
affiliated with fraternities or sorori- 
ties; this was intended to compen- 
sate, so far as possible, for economic 
differences. For any given question, 
100, 200 or 300 students were used, 
in a distribution according to that 
master pattern. Interlocking samples 
were used on different questions, to 
lessen the chance of misrepresenta- 
tion. The questions as a whole were 
spread over 15 per cent of the stu- 
dent body. All information was ob- 
tained by interview, or from indi- 
vidual records kept by students. No 
names were recorded, so that all in- 
formation is anonymous except for 
class, college and affiliation of the 
student. 


General Results 
Insofar as the University of Iowa 
is now representative of American 
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higher education, this picture of the 
typical college student emerges: 

He devotes about 110 minutes a 
day during the college term—ap- 
proximately 11 per cent of his wak- 
ing time—to radio, newspapers, 
magazines, moving pictures and 
books. This is exclusive of class as- 
signments. 

Almost half of this time (53 min- 
utes) is on radio. He has a radio 
either in his own room (41 per cent) 
or easily accessible in his dormitory 
or fraternity house (78 per cent). 
His favorite kind of program is 
news, on which he spends one-fourth 
or more of his listening time. His 
favorite program is a half hour of 
recorded music to which he listens 
while eating lunch. Bob Hope is his 
favorite comedian. He listens to the 
Philharmonic and André Kostalan- 
etz more regularly than to any other 
program except the two just men- 
tioned. Kaltenborn is his favorite 
commentator, but he listens to com- 
mentators much less than to straight 
news. In general he uses radio either 
for news or for recreation and enter- 
tainment, and seldom listens to 
“educational” broadcasts. 

He spends 19 minutes a day, on 
the average, reading newspapers, 
and is likely (41 per cent) to see 
two newspapers a day. He gives 
more attention to local than to 
world news in the paper. On world 
news, he is radio-minded. He thinks 
(58 to 35 per cent) that he is more 
likely to get accurate and reliable 
news on the radio than in the news- 
paper, and says that the front page 
means less to him than it might, be- 
cause he hears it on the radio. His 
favorite comic strips are “Blondie” 
and “Terry and the Pirates.” He 


reads national columnists less than 
local editorials or columns; Drew 
Pearson is a slight favorite among 
syndicated columnists. He likes 
maps, reviews, digests of the news. 

He goes to the movies once a 
week, spends 2 hours and 29 min- 
utes there. Saturday is his big 
movie day. 

He spends an average of 13 min- 
utes a day on magazines, reads three 
regularly, others occasionally. The 
one he is most likely to read is 
Life, followed in order by Readers’ 
Digest, Saturday Evening Post, 
Time and Newsweek. 

He spends only half a hour a 
week, on the average, on books 
other than those assigned in his 
classes, or read collaterally with his 
classes. But he reads more heavily 
in vacations. He reads eight and 
one-half non-assigned books a year. 
In 1944, he was most likely to read 
“A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” fol- 
lowed in order by “The Robe,” 
“Strange Fruit,” “One World,” and 
“Here is Your War.” 

That is the general picture. Now 
let us turn to specifics. 


Specific Results 


How do you distribute your 
reading and listening time? 


In order to answer this question, 
200 students were asked to keep 
records for three weeks of the exact 
amount of time they spent each day 
reading newspapers, books and mag- 
azines, listening to radio, attending 
moving pictures. It was explained 
that none of this record was to in- 
clude time put on class assignments. 
The results, averaged by day and by 
medium, appear in Table 1. The fig- 
ures are in minutes. 
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TABLE 1 





Books 





Radio 


43.9 11.6 6.7 2.1 
472 14.6 9.4 3.9 
38.8 9.3 15.1 28 
41.5 19.6 1.5 3.2 
55.2 10.8 20.7 9 
72.1 72 60.9 7A 
76.1 17.2 34.5 6.0 
Averages 
53.5 
374.4 


Newspapers Movies 


11.7 
15.9 
16.7 
17.7 
15.4 
16.2 
37.1 


Magazines 





Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


18.7 
130.7 


12.9 
90.3 


21.3 3.8 
148.8 26.3 


Total for all media a day: 110 minutes; a week: 770. 





The import of these figures is that 
the student, during the college term, 
spends three times as much of his 
extracurricular time on radio as on 
any other medium, and _ thirteen 
times as much as he spends on 
books; and that he spends alto- 
gether about 11 per cent of his 1644 
waking hours on these mass media. 
This is in addition to whatever time 
he devotes to them in class or on 
assignment from a teacher. 

Another way to look at the figures 
is to compare them with adult read- 
ing and listening patterns outside 
the university. Impressive as_ the 
student’s radio time is, it is far 
less than the average adult’s, which 
various surveys list at from 2 to 4 
hours daily.” The student’s newspa- 
per reading time compares fairly 
well with most current studies of 
the time an adult gives his news- 
paper; this may be the case partly 
because the Daily Iowan, a morning 
newspaper with full Associated Press 
coverage, goes to every student. The 
student’s moving picture attendance 
(averaging 1.08 times a week) is 
above the national average, which 


2 The 1944 Iowa Radio Audience Survey, 
made by Forest L. Whan for the Central 
Broadcasting Company, lists daily averages 
of eee more than 4 hours a person (see 
p. 82). 


is calculated variously at from .5 to 
.75 times a week.’ The time spent 
on books is less shocking than it may 
seem, for the student devotes much 
time to reading books for his classes, 
and many assignments for outside 
reading include current and popu- 
lar books which he might otherwise 
read of his own volition. Neverthe- 
less, there is very little time in this 
pattern for a student to sample the 
books of his choice while college is 
in session. 

Sunday, the day of the thick pa- 
pers, is the big day for newspaper 
reading, as might be expected. Sat- 
urday is the big movie night, and 
Thursday the low. The weekends are 
high for both radio and books. 


Where do you listen to the radio? 

One hundred students, selected 
on the representative pattern, were 
asked where, for the most part, they 
listened to radio. Their answers 
were: 


In my own room 
In my dormitory or house 
In a friend’s room 
In my home (in Iowa City).... 
In the student Union 
In a cafe 
It is difficult for me to find time 
or place for much listening... 5 


8 Or from 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 a week. 
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The facts that 41 per cent have 
radios in their own rooms, that at 
least 78 per cent have easy access 
to a radio somewhere in their dormi- 
tories or houses, and that only 5 
per cent have any great difficulty 
getting to a radio dramatize a 
change that Francis Parkman might 
have had a hard time understanding. 
The radio has become required 
equipment for student lodgings, eat- 
ing places and entertainment cen- 
ters, and is on the way to becoming 
a necessary part of a student’s own 
equipment for college. 


What are your favorite 
radio programs? 

But how do students use the ra- 
dio? 

This question was asked in two 
ways to interlocking samples of 200 
students each. The question—*What 
radio programs do you like so well 
that you try to hear them regular- 
ly? List not more than five”—pro- 
duced the answers below. The re- 
sults of a similar question asked 
of 7,000 representative Iowa adults 
are given in Table 2 for comparison. 

These lists are interestingly dif- 
ferent. The students go in heavily 
for music. They have five musical 


programs among their first ten, the 
adults only one. The adults list five 
comedians, the students only two; 
and Bob Hope, who might be ex- 
pected to appeal to students, is ap- 
parently less popular with them 
than with the general adult audi- 
ence. Fibber McGee and Molly, the 
darlings of Iowa listeners, are far 
down the students’ list; their homely 
comedy seems not to appeal to col- 
lege tastes. Conversely, Kostalanetz 
and the Philharmonic, which rate 
high with the students, are ninety- 
fourth and eighty-first with the 
state audience. 

The students’ favorite program is 
a half hour of recorded popular mu- 
sic, to which they listen during the 
lunch hour. “Tea-Time Melodies” 
has the same format. Both these 
programs are presented only on 
WSUI, the University station, Iowa 
City. 

When the question was asked in 
terms of types—‘Of the sixteen 
types of radio program material 
listed below, which five do you like 
best?”—the results were as shown 
in Table 8. 

* The figures on Iowa radio listening are 
from the 1944 Iowa Radio Audience Survey. 


5 Red Skelton was off the air before the 
university study was made. 


TABLE 2 








SUI Students 


State of Iowa‘ 





Rhythm Rambles (local) 
Bob Hope 

André Kostalanetz 

N. Y. Philharmonic 

Hit Parade 

Tea-Time Melodies (local) 
Jack Benny 

Bing Crosby 

Information Please 

Lux Radio Theatre 


Fibber McGee 


Lux Radio Theatre 
Red Skelton ° 

Aldrich Family 

Jack Benny 

Hit Parade 

Mr. District Attorney 
The Great Gildersleeve 
Bing Crosby 
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TABLE 3 








SUI Students 


State of Iowa 





Popular music 
Comedians 

Variety shows 
Classical music 
Complete drama 
Sports broadcasts 
Audience participation 
Speeches 

Band music 


Popular music 
Complete drama 
Audience participation 
Variety shows 

Old time music 

Band music 

Religious music 

Serial drama 





This test, too, shows up interest- 
ing differences: Popular music sig- 
nificantly higher with the students; 
classical music high with the stu- 
dents; old-time music, serial drama 
and religious music represented only 
in the adults’ list; sports, speeches and 
classical music only in the students.’ ° 

Nowhere in the answers to either 
question is there indication that stu- 
dents listen in large numbers to 
programs intended to be “educa- 
tional”—forums, roundtables, dis- 
cussions, for example. The best 
known programs of this kind are far 
down the students’ list of their fav- 
orites. In fact, insofar as this study 
is representative, it may be said 
that the chief educational use of the 
radio for students is now in news, 
and secondarily in classical music 
and speeches on national policy. For 
the most part, the radio’s extra- 
curricular contribution to college 
students seems to be recreation and 
entertainment. 


When do you listen to the radio? 
One hundred students’ weekly 
records of radio listening, verified as 
far as possible by telephone spot- 
checks, produced Figures A and B. 
*The three types not represented in 


these two lists are devotionals, market re- 
ports and talks on farming. 


The tremendous week-day peak 
between 12 and 12:30 is probably a 
local phenomenon; that is the time 
of the favorite “Rhythm Rambles,” 
to which most dormitory, house and 
restaurant radios are tuned. The 
Sunday peak in midafternoon is due 
largely to the musical programs.’ 
The. low rate of morning and after- 
noon listening occurs because the 
student has to be away from his 
lodging for classes and study. The 
comparatively low rate of evening 
listening, one hopes, can be attrib- 
uted to studies. One wonders wheth- 
er a summer Sunday would show the 
same high percentage of student 
afternoon listeners as this winter 
one. 

Saturday is not included in this 
report because its radio listening is 
widely varied by the accident of 
whether or not there is a football, 
basketball or baseball game at 
home. 

Radio vs. newspaper as a 
source of news 

The public’s relative confidence in 
and reliance upon radio and news- 
paper as news sources is important 
to know, but hard to measure. An 


7™For example, the Philharmonic, Kos- 
talanetz, Toscanini, Prudential Hour, Elec- 
tric Hour. 
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untutored answer to this question is 
more useful than an expert’s analy- 
sis. In an attempt.to get an untu- 
tored answer—how the public feels 
about the two media—the question 
has been asked a number of ways, 
and the answers have been various 
and hard to interpret. In general 
they have been disquieting to news- 
paper men. According to the For- 
tune survey of 1939,° the public gets 
two-thirds of its news from news- 
papers, relies on newspapers for full- 
ness and radio for speed, sees little 
difference in accuracy, believes radio 
to be freer from prejudice (50 to 
18 per cent), prefers radio interpre- 
tation of news to that of newspaper 
editorials and columns and would 
believe radio rather than newspaper 
in case of disagreement. In_ the 
Whan survey of Iowa radio habits 


8 For this survey, see Fortune, August, 
9. 


(1944), the question was put in a 
more general form—“On which do 
you depend most for national and 
war news?”’—and the answer was 73 
per cent for radio.’ Unquestionably 
the war has accentuated the trend 
toward radio news, and the question 
arises, where does the student audi- 
ence belong in this trend? 

Three hundred students were 
asked a question framed to get at 
their ideas of reliability and accur- 
acy: “Which do you consider more 
reliable as a source of news—radio 
or newspaper? That is to say, if you 
wanted to be sure of getting the 
truth about a given news story, do 
you think you would be more likely 
to get it in the newspapers or from 
the radio?” When they had an- 
swered that, they were asked, 


® See the 1944 Iowa Radio Audience Sur- 
vey, p. 39. 
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FIGURE B 


“Why?” The results are presented in as the average for the rest of the 
Table 4. university was about 61 to 32. A 
In trying to read beyond those spot check was undertaken in one 
figures, the answers were broken high school system.” One hundred 
down by classes. It was found that high school seniors were asked the 
freshmen voted for radio by a mar- _— st vas 
gin al only 49 to 46 per cent, where- wae survey was made in Iowa City high 


TABLE 4 








Radio Total 





Less editorializing, less coloring of news; less political control.. 37% 
Quicker, firsthand information 16 
“Just seems more accurate” 

Announcer tells whether news is confirmed 
Corrects errors more promptly 

Newspaper 
More detail 
More time to edit, check, confirm 
Permanent record, which can be checked and rechecked 
“Just seems more accurate” 

No listening errors 

Don’t know 
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same question that was put to the 
college students. Their vote was for 
radio by a margin of about 50 to 40 
per cent. The difference was incon- 
clusive. 

Three other facts about the stu- 
dents’ news sources are worth men- 
tioning. As far as the time records 
can be broken down, it appears that 
the average student listens to radio 
news about 15 minutes a day, a few 
minutes less than he reads the news- 
paper. Second, among the lists of 
favorite radio programs, the name of 
Kaltenborn appeared more frequent- 
ly than any other commentator, but 
students indicated that they lis- 
tened to commentators less than to 
straight news—15 minute roundups 
at noon and late evening, and short 
summaries on the hour early in the 
morning and through late afternoon 
and evening. Third, many students 
said in their interviews that they 
found news magazines and news-pic- 
ture magazines the most satisfactory 
way to get a good view of what is 
presented in more fragmentary fash- 
ion by radio and newspaper. 


What do you read in the newspaper? 

More or less continuous examina- 
tions of newspaper reading habits 
are conducted among Iowa students. 
These are the pertinent facts that 
emerge: 

The average student reads 1.46 
papers daily. To put it another way, 
about half the students read more 
than one paper. This may be be- 
cause the Daily Iowan is so readily 
available. 

Front page readership is not no- 
ticeably different from the figures 


in the Continuing Study,” and, like 
the average adult, the student is 
more likely to read the chief local 
story than the lead foreign story. 

The student prefers the lead local 
editorial or a local column to the 
most popular syndicated columnist. 
The most-read copy feature in the 
Daily Iowan was a local column. 
Among national columnists, Drew 
Pearson is mentioned most often as 
being read regularly. 

Like the average reader, the stu- 
dent shows higher readership of pic- 
tures than text. 

Favorite comic strips are “Blon- 
die” and “Terry and the Pirates.” 
Availability may have something to 
do with this. It seems, however, that 
the students prefer these family- 
humor or war - adventure - humor 
strips to crime-adventure (Dick 
Tracy), fantasy-adventure (Super- 
man) or fantasy-humor-adventure 
(Popeye). They seem to be little in- 
terested in slapstick (Katzenjammer 
Kids). They read single-panel com- 
ics less than strips. 

They like reviews, digests, sum- 
maries, maps. These are mentioned 
most gratefully in most interviews. 
Big headlines, they say, don’t mean 
much to them, and they sometimes 
find the front page “rather old.” 
They hear “that stuff,” they say, on 
the radio. 


What magazines do you read? 
Library withdrawal records and 
newsstand sales do not give a good 
index to student magazine reading 
patterns, especially since most cur- 
The Continuing Study of New r 


Reading, conducted by the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation. 
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SUI Students 


American Public 





Reader’s Digest 
Saturday Evening Post 
Time 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
Mademoiselle 
New Yorker 


Reader’s Digest 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Woman’s Home Companion 

Life 

SE a Oo IED McCall’s 
Saturday Evening Post 

Collier’s 

Good Housekeeping 

Farm Journal 

Better Homes & Gardens 





rent magazines are kept on open 
shelves and many are obtained on 
individual, house or dormitory sub- 
scription. Therefore, two hundred 
students were asked what magazines 
they liked well enough to try to 
read them regularly. The top ten 
are listed in Table 5, side by side 
with the top ten in national circula- 
tion. 

There are fewer differences on 
those lists than one might expect to 


find. For one thing, none of the 
opinion magazines or reviews gets 
into the students’ first ten; one 
might have expected more interest 
in them. It may be a sign of the 
times, and of predominantly female 


enrollment, that three women’s 
magazines make the first ten, al- 
though they are lower in position 
than on the national list. The most 
significant difference is that picture 
and news magazines are far more 
popular with the students than with 
the general public. This checks with 
the popularity already noted of pic- 
torial treatment of news and of 
news summaries and digests. It is 
not surprising that the sophisticated 
New Yorker should be one of the 
students’ favorites, although its fa- 


vored position is out of relation to 
any evidence available on the num- 
ber of library withdrawals, news- 
stand sales and student subscrip- 
tions in Iowa City. 

The students were asked how 
many magazines they were able to 
read regularly during the college 
term. The average was 3.1, and a 
number of students indicated that 
they read other magazines sporad- 
ically. 

What Books Do You Read? 

When 100 students were asked 
how many books they had read in the 
last twelve months, outside of class 
assignments, the average was 8.67 
volumes, the median 9, and the ex- 
tremes 2 and 30. The titles which 
appeared most often were: 

. “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn” 
. “The Robe” 

. “Strange Fruit” 

. “One World” 

. “Here Is Your War” 

. “Barefoot Boy With Cheek” 
. “Forever Amber” 

. “A Bell for Adano” 

. “Valley of Decision” 

10. “Our Hearts Were Young and Gay” 
The questions were asked early in 
January, 1945, and the lists and to- 
tals, therefore, were for the year 
1944. 
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How Representative 
Are These Results? 


Any reader of this report must an- 
swer for himself two basic questions 
about it. Supposing that the figures 
obtained are representative of Iowa 
students, then how representative 
are Iowa students of American col- 
lege students in general? And how 
many of these data are accidents of 
wartime that would not apply in 
time of peace? 

As an aid to answering the first 
of those questions it should be 
pointed out that Iowa is a state uni- 
versity, not a privately endowed col- 
lege. Its students do not take Col- 
lege Board examinations for en- 
trance, and they pay lower tuition 
than those in most private colleges. 
They probably represent a wider 
band of both academic and eco- 
nomic differences than do the stu- 
dents of most private institutions. 
Iowa City is in the central part of 
the country which is again and 
again used by polling agencies for 
representative samples, and its non- 
state students are drawn in approxi- 
mately equal proportions from West, 
South and East. It does not, how- 
ever, represent a geographical cross- 
section of the college population. 

Furthermore, the university is in 
a town of 15,000, rather than a large 
city. Most of its students live on or 
near the campus. There are fewer 
theaters, exhibitions and _ special 
events to compete with radio and 
press, less time is lost in commuting 
and a greater need may be felt for 
information and professional enter- 
tainment than in some city colleges. 
On the other hand, there are fewer 
nearby radio stations, fewer news- 
papers available and less stimulus to 


read news than there would be in a 
city which makes more news. 

Three things are to be said as an 
aid to answering the second basic 
question. In the first place, Iowa’s 
peacetime enrollment was between 
55 and 60 per cent men; it is now 
about 65 per cent women. Upper- 
class men have been practically 
cleared out, and such professional 
colleges as law have been decimated. 
This change may be reflected in the 
emergence of women’s tastes in such 
lists as that of favorite magazines. 
In the second place, students are 
busier. The university is on an ac- 
celerated program, and students are 
hurrying to get through. Classes 
and study demand more of their 
time. Third, there is certainly a 
greater appetite for news—especially 
for news bulletins—than can be ex- 
pected in peacetime. 


Implications 

But to the extent that the data 
here reported are representative, 
what are the implications that may 
be drawn from them? 

For one thing, it is clear that 
modern mass communications are 
filling a large part of a college stu- 
dent’s life. The average student 
spends 15 hours a week in class; he 
listens to radio, sees movies, reads 
newspapers, magazines and books 
about 13 hours. He has a radio in 
his room, a newspaper delivered to 
him, a movie just down the street 
and magazines and books on open 
shelves. Whatever the effect may be, 
mass communications are going to 
have a large share in educating stu- 
dents. 

In the second place, this is a 
radio-minded generation that is 
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growing up. The college student 
spends almost as much time on ra- 
dio news as on newspaper, and has 
a tendency to trust radio news as 
much or more. He derives more of 
his entertainment from radio than 
from movies, magazines and books 
together. He budgets more enter- 
tainment time to radio than to local 
concerts, plays and sports events. 
Thanks to mass communications, 
the student of today is certainly 
better informed on the world around 
him than was Francis Parkman. But 
it is not an unmixed blessing. 
Longer class schedules and the 
competition of radio, movies and 
press together are crowding the con- 
templative life which Parkman lived 
in his Harvard dormitory in 1845. 
They leave only 4 minutes a day for 
the favorite author. They encourage 
pictures, digests of articles, sum- 
maries of opinion, the news in 2 
minutes. Of all the implications of 
this report, this is the one Francis 
Parkman would have liked least. 
But all the otker deductions, 


probabilities and implications pale 
before the overwhelming fact that 
the modern student—of his own vo- 
lition, not because he is assigned 
to it—gives 11 per cent of his wak- 
ing time, perhaps half of his leisure 
time, to press, radio and movies. 
That fact pertains; there is no 
changing it. The challenge is to use 
it. What college cannot use, for 
the betterment of its own curricu- 
lum, the New York Philharmonic, 
which is one of the student’s favor- 
ite programs? What division of so- 
cial science cannot benefit from the 
fact that half its students will have 
in their own rooms a radio which 
reports daily on the politics, his- 
tory and economics of the present 
time? The challenge to teachers is 
to be as alive in this world of mass 
communication as the students are 
—to connect this radio-press-movie 
part of college with the classroom- 
library part so that one will illumi- 
nate the other, and both will con- 
tribute to the integrated growth of 
the student. 





The AASDJ Accepts 
New Accrediting Policy 


Major business of the 1945 AASDJ convention 
was adoption of a new plan for accrediting schools 
and departments of journalism. The entire dis- 
cussion and action are given here, rather than in 
the convention minutes (see page 85). 


RESIDENT Fred S. Siebert 

(Illinois) opened the discussion 
of accreditation procedures with the 
following remarks: 

The schools and departments of jour- 
nalism are faced with the problem of 
re-evaluating the existing system of ac- 
crediting educational institutions offer- 
ing professional programs in the field 
of journalism. At the present time, this 
organization, the AASDJ, is the gener- 
ally recognized accrediting agency in 
this field. The National Association of 
State Universities, the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
and the American Council on Education 
have recognized this Association as 
qualified to set standards for educa- 
tion for journalism and have carried 
the name of this Association on their 
lists of accrediting agencies. 

In its capacity of accrediting agency 
this Association has adopted a set of 
minimum standards, seventeen in all, 
and has incorporated these standards in 
its constitution. Accreditation, at the 
present time, consists in meeting these 
standards to the satisfaction of the Na- 
tional Council on Education for Journal- 
ism and is followed by admission to 
membership in this Association. The 
membership of this Association thus be- 
comes the accredited list of institutions 
offering satisfactory professional train- 
ing in journalism. Institutions which of- 
fer four-year programs in journalism but 
which do not meet the standards of ad- 
mission to this Association have been 
designated as Class B schools. 

The founders of this Association and 
those who labored in this field in the 


early years of this organization should 
be given credit for bringing order out 
of original chaos. Their early labors have 
made it possible for us to achieve the 
standing and the standards which we 
maintain today. However, the time has 
come for us to re-evaluate both the sys- 
tem and the standards of accrediting in 
the field of education for journalism. 

The present system of accrediting 
schools and departments of journalism 
has, in my opinion, several inherent de- 
fects. Briefly these are: 

1. The present system does not pro- 
vide for any periodic evaluation 
of the educational programs of 
member institutions. 

. No machinery is provided for 
withdrawing the name of an in- 
stitution from the accredited list. 

. The schools and departments ac- 
credit each other without out- 
side guidance or assistance. 


There are undoubtedly other defects, 
especially in the existing standards, but 
I am addressing myself at the moment 
to the system of accrediting and not 
to the standards. 

The impetus for a re-evaluation of our 
accrediting system and our standards 
has come from the professional organiza- 
tions of newspaper editors and publish- 
ers. These organizations have indicated 
an interest in our problems and have 
offered help. The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors and the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion have expressed a desire to assist 
the schools and departments of journal- 
ism in solving their accrediting prob- 
lems. 
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The following is a resolution approved 
by the Board of Directors of the ASNE 
in November, 1944: 


The Board of Directors of the 
ASNE recognizes the apparent need 
for establishing a more authoritative 
and comprehensive accrediting system 
for schools of journalism, such a sys- 
tem to represent both newspapers and 
schools. 

The Board also recognizes that au- 
thority for setting up this accrediting 
system should rest with the American 
Council on Education for Journalism, 
composed of representatives of major 
newspaper organizations and _ the 
American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism. 

The Board therefore directs its rep- 
resentative (and alternate) on the 
American Council to collaborate in 
the possible establishment of the new 
program. 

The following was approved by the 
ANPA board in December, 1944: 

That the accrediting council if es- 
tablished by general agreement had 
best be incorporated; 

That the experience of the most 
successful professional societies should 
be more carefully studied and that 
the Journalism Council’s principles 
and procedures should profit by such 
experience. For example, it was noted 
that the practicing chemists rather 
than the educator-chemists now large- 
ly set accrediting standards and take 
the responsibility of their accrediting; 

That deep interest and willingness 
on the part of the ASNE board and 
membership to participate in all 
phases of accrediting, paralleling the 
tested practices of the American 
Chemists Society, appear to be most 
vital both to initiate and carry on the 
project; 

That should this ASNE interest be 
evidenced and should the AASDJ 
demonstrate its deep and continuing 
interest in a sound plan as above in- 
dicated, the ANPA wishes to support 
the program financially, contributing 
its fair share of the expense. 

A group of deans and directors of 
schools and departments of journalism 
met informally in Chicago, October 16, 


1944, in connection with the sessions of 
the Inland Daily Press Association, and 
expressed themselves informally as fol- 
lows: 

We favor: 

1. Establishing the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism as 
the authority for setting up an ac- 
crediting agency for schools of jour- 
nalism. 

2. Giving this Council power to set 
up an accrediting committee whose 
membership shall consist of one or 
more representatives from the newspa- 
per associations, the remainder to be 
educator members. Since the chem- 
ists, engineers, architects and other 
professional groups have found it wise 
to make educators the majority on 
their accrediting committees, this 
group believes that the majority of 
this committee for accrediting schools 
of journalism should be representa- 
tives of the schools. Educator mem- 
bers might, however, not necessarily 
be members of the American Council. 

8. Empowering this accrediting 
committee to set standards for schools 
of journalism and to recognize those 
schools which meet these standards 
by accreditation. 

Further details on recent develop- 
ments and proposals will, I assume, be 
presented to you at this session in the 
form of reports from the National Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism and 
from the American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism. Before receiving 
these reports I would like to make 
some general remarks on the problem 
before us. 

Accreditation of educational programs 
in American colleges and universities is 
a complex undertaking. In the field of 
education for the professions the prob- 
lem is especially complex. A fundamen- 
tal principle of the American govern- 
ment is that education on all levels is a 
function of the states. Our American 
tradition of “free” education has op- 
posed the creation of superimposed gov- 
ernmental standards of performance 
and, instead, we have developed our 
own unique types of accrediting agen- 
cies. 

Under our American system of higher 
education, accreditation or appraisal of 
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education quality is useful to (1) those 
who are responsible for the operation of 
the educational unit—the teachers, the 
directors, deans and presidents and even 
the legislative bodies and donors; (2) 
those who are thinking of entering an 
educational institution and who seek as- 
sistance in evaluating the programs of 
specific institutions, and (3) those who 
are in a position to utilize the products 
or the services of the institution. 

In the light of these needs I have ven- 
tured to set forth a tentative statement 
of the purposes of accreditation in the 
field of education for journalism: 

1. To describe the characteristics 
of educational programs as wor- 
thy of public recognition. 

. To guide prospective students in 
the choice of an institution which 
offers a program to fit their 
n . 

. To serve individual institutions 
as a guide in inter-institutional 
relationships, such as the trans- 
fer of students, the placement of 
graduates and the selection of 
faculties. 

. To inform the profession at large 
and particularly the prospective 
employer of the qualities and 
training which he may expect 
from a graduate of a particular 
program or institution. 

. To stimulate through the ac- 
crediting practice the improve- 
ment of professional education 
for journalism. 

Our system of higher education has 
developed a number of types of accred- 
iting agencies both voluntary (or pri- 
vate) and governmental. The voluntary 
or private agencies, which predominate 
in the accrediting field, include, among 
others, educational associations, practi- 
tioners’ associations, associations of 
governmental licensing authorities, and 
finally a representative council. 

Educational associations, which have 
multiplied in the last fifty years, have 
cut a wide swath in the accrediting 
field. These associations, frequently de- 
voted to segments of educational institu- 
tions, have begun as small groups, have 
established standards of membership 
and have applied gentle pressures upon 
others to adopt their own educational 
standards and ideals. 


Permit me to quote a comment on the 
accrediting procedures of these educa- 
tional associations, to which class our 
own AASDJ belongs: “They are a pow- 
erful weapon for keeping education in a 
conventional groove, moving, if at all, 
in the direction of ‘current trends’; ac- 
cepting, that is to say, only reforms 
which have already become respectable. 
Indeed, unless great care is taken, ac- 
crediting on the basis of standards may 
degenerate into ‘standardization’ for its 
own sake, an attempt to freeze things 
as they are, to preach as a virtue insti- 
tutional uniformity, educational stagna- 
tion . . . Powerful institutions, domi- 
nating educational associations, may re- 
tard educational development by forc- 
ing compliance with their own more or 
less static beliefs, but they would be 
more likely to do so if they were not 
themselves in some doubt as to what 
they really do believe.” (Alfred Z. Reed, 
Accrediting Agencies, 34th annual re- 
port, The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1939) . 

A second type of accrediting agency 
is the: practitioners’ association, such as 
we find in law and medicine. Members 
of these associations are usually more 
familiar with actual professional condi- 
tions than are the educators, but on the 
other hand they are less familiar with 
educational methods and practices and 
are likely to be dominated by one or 
two energetic individuals. Also in some 
cases these practitioners’ associations 
have placed the interest of the profes- 
sion as represented by themselves above 
public service, or to put it more gently 
have identified service to the public 
with service to themselves and their 
theories of education. 

A third type of accrediting agency is 
the association of licensing authorities, 
which in order to lessen the labor of 
licensing practitioners has given blanket 
endorsement to certain educational insti- 
tutions. This type of accrediting agency 
has very little application to the prob- 
lem of evaluating education for jour- 
nalism. 

A fourth type is the representative or 
composite council which has been cre- 
ated in several professions for the pur- 
pose of coordinating the accrediting ac- 
tivities within the particular professional 
field. Engineers, architects, dentists, 
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pharmacists have developed such organ- 
izations. These representative or com- 
posite councils delegate the detailed ex- 
amination and accrediting work to tech- 
nical experts, in this case educators, and 
lend their assistance and backing in 
support of the findings and decisions. 

This last is the type of accrediting 
agency which is being recommended for 
discussion and consideration in the field 
of education for journalism. 

Having determined upon the most sat- 
isfactory form of accrediting agency in 
the field of journalism, the next problem 
is the establishment of proper standards 
and the method for applying these 
standards to individual institutions. Like 
most other accrediting agencies, the 
AASDJ has set up a pattern of stand- 
ards. Unfortunately these standards, 
both in journalism and in other profes- 
sions, have not always been subjected to 
objective testing as to their validity. 
The most recent accrediting plans tend 
to adopt a qualitative evaluation of the 
institution’s total pattern of achieve- 
ment from the frame of reference of its 
avowed philosophy and objectives. One 
of the most advanced statements on this 
subject is the following: 

“An institution will be judged for ac- 
creditment upon the basis of the total 
pattern it presents as an institution of 
higher education. While the institution 
will be judged in terms of each of the 
characteristics noted in the statement of 
standards, it is recognized that wide 
variations will appear in the degree of 
excellence attained. It is accepted as a 
principle of procedure that superiority 
in some characteristics may be 
as compensating, to some extent, for 
deficiencies in other respects. The facili- 
ties and activities of an institution will 
be judged in terms of the p it 
seeks to serve.” (Walter C. Eells, Evalu- 
ation of Secondary Schools, General Re- 
port, pp. 57-61. The Cooperative Study, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.). 

The outmoded standards of accredit- 


ing and membership groups are indicted 
by John J. Tigert, president of the Uni- 
versity of Florida and chairman of the 
Joint Accrediting Committee of the 
State Universities and Land-Grant Col- 


lege associations. He says: “Another 
point on which your committee is unani- 
mously agreed is that the standards used 


by most of these agencies are outmoded 
and the chief criticism is that they are 
of the quantitative character rather than 
qualitative. This is to say, they measure 
in units in a mechanical way the means 
of education rather than discovering 
what kind of educational product you 
are turning out.” (National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, Proceedings, 
vol. 36, 1938.) 

Fortunately the existing program of 
accrediting in the field of education for 
journalism has not yet solidified into a 
hard and fast set of quantitative stand- 
ards. However, we have not yet ap- 
proached the ideal and much remains 
to be done in establishing standards and 
in applying these standards to an in- 
dividual institution. For instance, the re- 
quirement that no professional courses 
should be given in the sophomore year 
is open to doubt as is also the require- 
ment that a teacher with professorial 
rating must have five years of practical 
experience. An area which also needs ex- 
ploring is the quality of the liberal arts 
courses which students in journalism are 
required to take and which are so fre- 
quently stressed as “the basic part” of the 
education of a professional journalist. A 
department of journalism may offer su- 
perlative professional instruction and yet 
turn out a mediocre product because 
of deficiencies in instruction in the lib- 
eral and background courses. 

Administrators of educational institu- 
tions have for some time been disturbed 
by the multiplication of accrediting 
agencies and more particularly by the 
educational standardization which is the 
result of an efficient and successful sys- 
tem of accreditation. I recommend for 
your reading the statements of Samuel 
P. Capen, chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo, and by President Tigert of 
the University of Florida, in the Ameri 
can Council on Education Study, Co- 
ordination of Accrediting Activities, Se- 
ries I, Vol. III, No. 9, 1939. Says Mr. 
Tigert: “. . . the committee is directed 
to work towards the elimination of some 
of the existing accrediting agencies, if 
possible; simplification of procedures; 
reduction of duplication; removal of dic- 
tation from groups outside the educa- 
tional field; and restoration of responsi- 
bility to the states and institutions.” 

In our studies and deliberations, we 
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in the field of education for journalism 
should seek to take advantage of the 
experience of agencies in other fields and 
should endeavor to avoid the many pit- 
falls which lie in the path of the accred- 
iting unit. 

Mr. George Works, retired dean of the 
University of Chicago, has suggested a 
broad outline for the development of 
accrediting by voluntary agencies. He 
suggests that “voluntary accrediting as- 
sociations for professional work should 
be formed only in those fields in which 
the preparation required is of a highly 
technical and professional nature. In 
fields in which the work is closely re- 
lated to general education, for example 
chemistry, teacher education and jour- 
nalism, associations should not be 
formed for accrediting purposes, but the 
work should be done through the re- 
gional associations. The regional asso- 
ciations should make provisions for such 
fields in their accrediting procedures.” 
(American Council on Education. Stud- 
ies, Series I, No. 14, Vol. 5, 1941, “Co- 
operation in Accrediting Procedures.”) 

I have no specific recommendations to 
make at this time other than that the 
members of AASDJ should give serious 
consideration to the defects of the pres- 
ent system of accrediting and also bring 
their collective judgment to bear on the 
proposals which will be made by the 
American Council on Education for 
Journalism and by the National Council 
on Education for Journalism. 


Siebert then called on Charles E. 
Rogers (Iowa State), chairman’ of 
the National Council, for the Coun- 
cil’s report. Rogers reported as fol- 
lows: 


Although the problem of accrediting 
schools and departments of journalism 
has been a subject of discussion at an- 
nual meetings of this Association from 
its earliest days, accrediting as such has 
never been an issue. The question has 
never arisen whether accrediting was de- 
sirable, but only as to how it should be 
effectuated. 

The Association has always had a ten- 
der conscience on the subject, realizing, 
apparently, that it owed the public some 
rational explanation of the chaos which 
seemed to exist in the field of educa- 


tion for journalism. What it evidently 
wanted to say, but could never find 
words to express, was that some order 
did exist in the field, and that a careful 
examination of the quality of education 
for journalism in American colleges and 
universities would prove that a good 
many institutions had developed a pro- 
gram which a critical public could ap- 
prove. 

For a number of years leaders in the 
Association sought grants from founda- 
tions for the intended purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses of a proposed independ- 
ent study of education for journalism 
in the United States. These efforts hav- 
ing failed, the Association some fifteen 
years ago authorized the council to sub- 
mit a plan for accrediting and classifica- 
tion. This was done in 1929. The plan 
was tabled at the New Orleans conven- 
tion that year. Thus when it came to a 
question of how accrediting should be 
brought about, the Association backed 
away from the idea of self-accrediting. 

Undismayed, an unidentified writer in 
the QuarTerLy that same year started 
the fashion of referring to members of 
the Association as Class A schools, and 
even today this misleading reference un- 
happily is not uncommonly applied to 
our members. Evidence that the eu- 
phemism was apprehended appeared in 
the 1930 report of the committee on 
schools of journalism of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors when it 
declared, “A year ago this committee 
was authorized to propose to the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching that it undertake a study of 
the schools and departments of journal- 
ism for the purpose of making a classi- 
fication of such teaching efforts ac- 
cording to merit. . . . There is no doubt 
that such a classification would clear 
the educational atmosphere. Those who 
have made any study of the teaching 
of journalism are well aware that there 
is nothing uniform about it. . . . It is 
the opinion of your committee that the 
boys (sic) who seek to study journal- 
ism, and their advisers, should have 
some definite guide as to where the best 
teaching is now done. The effort to se- 
cure a classification might well con- 
tinue.” 

The effort was continued by our As- 
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sociation, and in 1988 a plan for con- 
solidating the Association with the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, including a plan for ac- 
creditation and _ classification, was 
brought to the annual convention by a 
committee appointed for the purpose. 
The plan did not reach the stage of de- 
bate on the floor of the convention. Op- 
position of such ominous character 
manifested itself at a pre-convention 
meeting that the committee decided to 
withdraw the part of the proposal which 
had to do with accrediting. 

Action designed to bring to the Asso- 
ciation a proposal for accrediting was 
proposed again in a resolution approved 
at the informal meeting of members of 
the Association in Chicago in January, 
1944. The resolution authorized the 
Council to study and make a report on 
methods of evaluating institutions hold- 
ing membership in the Association and 
report to the 1944 convention. This is 
“the 1944 convention,” although we are 
meeting in 1945. 

Acting upon the authority of the reso- 
lution, the Council has made a study of 
the schools and departments of journal- 
ism in the Association, a summary of 
which was mailed to each member insti- 
tution a few days before this conven- 
tion convened. Additional copies are 
available and may be obtained by mem- 
bers of the Association by applying to 
the chairman of the council. The data 
in the study—though not of the sum- 
mary—are confidential. These should be 
made available by action of the Asso- 
ciation to an accrediting committee 
when and if one is set up. 


Rogers then presented a resolu- 
tion proposed by the Council to 
provide a method for evaluating in- 
stitutions holding membership in the 
Association and others which might 
qualify, and moved its approval, 
with the stipulation that the Asso- 
ciation assist, to whatever extent 
the Executive Committee might 
think expedient, in defraying the 
costs of the accrediting procedure. 
Ralph L. Crosman (Colorado) sec- 
onded the motion. Upon request 


from the floor, action on the mo- 
tion was deferred until after the 
report of Kenneth E. Olson (North- 
western), secretary-treasurer of the 
American Council on Education for 
Journalism. Rogers’ resolution, as 
afterward amended, appears later in 
this report. 

Siebert then called on Olson for 
the ACEJ report, which follows: 


May I review briefly the history of 
our attempts to bring about a closer 
relationship between the newspapers and 
their schools of journalism? 

The need for this relationship crystal- 
ized at our Boston meeting in 1930 and 
out of that meeting grew the Joint 
Committee representing our schools and 
the leading newspaper associations. This 
com:nittee had several meetings and had 
made progress when the depression years 
made further meetings impossible. The 
movement lay dormant for four years. 
Then in 1938, when I was president of 
AASDJ, officers of our association felt 
the time had come to revive this move- 
ment. I made the rounds of the news- 
paper associations, and had the oppor- 
tunity to sell them on the idea of their 
responsibility to their schools and the 
need for the same kind of cooperation 
between the newspaper groups and their 
schools as already maintained between 
the legal, dental and engineering profes- 
sions and their schools. As a result, the 
Joint Committee was revived. By June, 
19388, ANPA, ASNE, the Inland, SNPA 
and NEA had approved the establish- 
ment of a National Council on Pro- 
fessional Education for Journalism, with 
one representative each from the five 
associations and five representatives of 
AASDJ. That Council had its first meet- 
ing at the Palmer House in Chicago in 
January, 1939. 

This Council felt that one of its first 
tasks was to explore the extent and the 
character of instruction for journalism 
in the United States so as to familiarize 
our newspaper groups with the nature 
of the problem. There followed the na- 
tional surveys sponsored by the Council 
which revealed that, out of 901 four- 
year institutions which might conceiv- 
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ably offer instruction in our field, 542 
were teaching journalism, many of them 
not qualified to offer such instruction. 
Similar studies among the junior col- 
leges revealed that in addition to these 
542 there were 113 out of 610 two-year 
institutions trying to teach journalism. 
It was hoped that these quantitative 
studies might be followed by more care- 
ful qualitative studies as a basis for 
working out some method of accrediting 
the various types of journalism pro- 
grams being offered. Attempts were 
made without success to get the finan- 
cial support of some of the foundations 
for these studies. Even then there were 
some of us who felt that if any sound 
method of accrediting were to be devel- 
oped, it would have to be underwritten 
by the newspaper associations them- 
selves. 

While these possibilities were being ex- 
plored, the Council studied AASDJ 
standards. During these first years the 
Council has considered itself as an ad- 
visory body acting also as a liaison body 
between the newspapers and the schools. 
It did suggest some changes in our 
standards which were approved at the 
last AASDJ meeting. Also, with the aid 
of an AATJ committee, it developed a 


pre-journalism program to be suggested 
to the many institutions not qualified to 
offer professional training for journal- 
ism. 

I think it was fortunate that in 1943 
SNPA and ANPA elected as their rep- 
resentatives on our Council, Richard 


Powell Carter of the Roanoke Times 
World, and David Howe of the Burling- 
ton (Vt.) Free Press, for these men had 
a very sincere interest in our schools 
of journalism. As chairman and vice 
chairman of our Council, they went to 
work at once trying to win support of 
their organizations for a more effective 
cooperation with our schools. When Mr. 
Carter was also named as chairman of 
the educational committee of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, he 
was able to bring the strong support of 
this organization to this cooperation. 
Now these organizations are very 
much concerned over what may happen 
after this war. They know that the 
twenties following the last war saw a 
great mushrooming in journalism pro- 


grams. Of the 415 journalism programs 
which reported dates of origin, 175 came 
into being during the twenties; 144 dur- 
ing the thirties. And while the effects of 
the war on many educational institu- 
tions promised for a time to eliminate 
many non-professional journalism pro- 
grams, there are signs now that the 
mushrooming may begin all over again 
and that the conditions we deplored in 
1940 may become much worse by 1948 
or 1950. 

I shall not conceal from you the fact 
that our newspaper associations are con- 
cerned in eventually obtaining a profes- 
sional status for newspaper editorial 
employes, a status which is denied them 
by recent court decisions. The chairman 
of the American Council has, however, 
charged me to make clear to you that 
their present proposals are completely 
divorced from the professional argument. 
They feel that, by developing a sound 
accrediting system which will gain our 
schools recognition as_ professional 
schools, a great step forward will have 
been taken in bringing about a closer 
collaboration between the press and the 
schools. 

I think that I represent the newspa- 
per associations fairly when I say that 
they are now ready to recognize that 
education for journalism is their respon- 
sibility and that they must accept the 
same responsibility toward their schools 
of journalism that the medical, legal and 
engineering professions have accepted 
toward their professional schools. They 
earnestly desire to see schools which are 
qualified to offer professional programs 
in journalism recognized as their fully- 
accredited professional schools. They 
may wish to give others limited recog- 
nition, as is now done in the engineer- 
ing field. But all others they hope may 
be persuaded to confine themselves to 
pre-journalism programs comparable to 
pre-legal, pre-medical or pre-engineering 
courses. 

Our newspaper associations recognize 
that they need us and they recognize 
also that we may need their help in 
bringing order out of the chaos which 
now exists. They recognize the very 
worthy work which AASDJ has done in 
developing standards and in admitting 
to its membership only schools which 
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meet those standards. But they see also 
a fundamental weakness in we are 
a self-accrediting organization and that, 
once a school has been admitted to 
membership, we have not had either the 
means nor the machinery to police our- 
selves. They feel that we would be in a 
much stronger position if we were ac- 
credited not by ourselves but by the 
profession we serve. At present they 
have nothing to say about ition of 
a school as meeting acceptable stand- 
ards, and they do not participate in ei- 
ther setting or administering those 
standards, as is done by the professions 
of law, medicine or engineering. They 
would like to see us develop an accred- 
iting program similar to that which 
maintains in other professions. 

The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association took the first step when its 
Board of Directors, in New York early 
last November, went on record as say- 
ing that if AASDJ is interested and 
willing to join in developing a sound ac- 
crediting plan and if the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors is willing to 
help initiate and carry on this co 
ANPA would wish to support t 
gram financially and contribute its Vair 
share of the expense. It went further 
and suggested that the new accrediting 
Council be incorporated and provided 
with a regular budget and at least a 
part-time paid secretary. 

The Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors acted 
promptly and at its meeting in Wash- 
ington November 27-28 went on record 
with the resolution already reported by 
President Siebert. 

While this resolution does not specifi- 
cally mention financial support, I have 
been assured by Mr. Carter that this is 
implied in the resolution and that this 
society stands ready to help underwrite 
the program. 

I was also authorized by a wire re- 
ceived last Monday to announce to you 
that Mr. Knight, president of ASNE, 
has named Dwight Marvin, editor of 
the Troy (N.Y.) Record and past presi- 
dent of ASNE, to work with the ASNE 
Education Committee and the American 
Council in making this program possible. 

Thus, we now have these two news- 
paper associations saying to us, “We are 


ready to help if you want our help. If 
you want a sound accrediting plan for 
your schools of journalism, we will do 
everything we can to help make this 
possible.” 

Hence, it is now up to us. 

What does this involve? It means that 
we must express our willingness to sur- 
render our own self-accrediting plan and 
invite the newspaper associations to 
share in a new accrediting program. 

During the past year the Council has 
been making studies of accrediting pro- 
grams among other professional groups. 
I hope that Ralph Casey will tell you 
of the plan adopted by the American 
Chemists Society and that Fred Siebert 
will tell you of the program of the En- 
gineers Council of Professional Develop- 
ment of which they made particular 
studies. 

The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Board was particularly at- 
tracted by the plan adopted by the 
chemists. I do not believe the members 
of this board fully understood this plan 
for they gained the impression that 
practicing chemists rather than educa- 
tor chemists largely set accrediting 
standards and take responsibility for the 
accrediting of schools meeting such 
standards. 

When I circulated the minutes of the 
ANPA Board to Council members, 
Ralph Casey was quick to point out 
that, while practising chemists may have 
a voice in the setting of the standards, 
the actual sub-committee administering 
the accrediting program is made up 
largely of educator members. 

I promptly reported this back to Mr. 
Howe and Mr. Carter and found them 
grateful for the information. Mr. Howe 
in his letter to me said: “Any program 
that the schools pass on to the Council 
will certainly be considered with deep 
interest by ANPA members.” 

I have suggested a compromise which 
I think will meet the desires of the 
newspaper associations to see their 
schools accredited by the profession: it- 
self and at the same time will satisfy 
our university administrations. And Mr. 
Carter assures me that the ASNE Board 
was keenly conscious of the fact any 
new accrediting plan which is developed 
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must be satisfactory to university au- 
thorities. 

My suggestion is that in this particu- 
lar part of the plan we follow the lead 
of the engineers, whose council is made 
up of representatives of all the engi- 
neering societies and the schools, but 
delegates the actual administration to a 
smaller sub-committee in which educa- 
tor members are in the majority. I sug- 
gest that our American Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism, in which the 
newspaper associations and the schools 
are represented, be designated as the 
accrediting authority. This Council 
would be empowered to set standards 
and determine policies of accreditation; 
then the actual administration of ac- 
creditation could be delegated to a 
smaller sub-committee in which the in- 
terests of university standards could be 
amply protected. 

It is for us now to say what we wish 
to do. If we are willing to approve the 
new program in principle, the actual de- 
tails of administration can be worked 
out later, though the newspaper associa- 
tions will welcome our recommendations 
as to organization and program. If we 
empower the Council to proceed as the 
newspaper associations have done, it 
will then draw up a plan which will be 
referred to us and the other associations 
for our approval. And when that ap- 
proval has been gained the new program 
can go into effect. 


Crosman, remarking that the 
membership of the accreditation 
committee of the American Council 
on Education for Journalism was 
composed of representatives of news- 
paper associations and teachers of 
journalism, asked whether the com- 
mittee had considered recommend- 
ing the appointment of an educator 
from some field other than journal- 
ism to the accreditation committee. 
Rogers replied that the committee 
had not given this consideration. He 
reported that there had been de- 
mands from some persons to have 
fields of publications and communi- 
cations other than newspapers rep- 


resented—rural newspapers, maga- 
zines and advertising—but that in- 
vitations in other years to partici- 
pate had met with no response and 
little interest. 

Crosman stated his belief that an 
educator, who was not a journalism 
teacher, would bring a new point 
of view to the committee. Ralph D. 
Casey (Minnesota) said that the edu- 
cators on the accreditation commit- 
tee would represent their institutions 
of higher education as a whole and 
not merely the schools or depart- 
ments of journalism. He stressed his 
point of view that the professional 
educators must be in the majority on 
the accreditation committee. 

John E. Drewry (Georgia) rose 
to state his belief that groups and 
associations in fields closely allied 
to newspaper publishing, such as 
magazines, advertising associations, 
radio and so on should eventually 
be given representation on the 
American Council on Education for 
Journalism. 

President Siebert pointed to the 
differences between various journal- 
ism associations and associations in 
other fields such as chemistry, engi- 
neering, law, medicine and so on. 

William O. Trapp (Columbia) 
proposed having an equal number 
of publishers and educators on the 
accreditation committee. 

In the general discussion on the 
make-up of the accreditation com- 
mittee Casey maintained that it was 
fundamental that the educators have 
a majority. Olson stated that the 
publishers should have adequate rep- 
resentation. Rogers, commenting on 
standards in various types of associa- 
tions, argued that an accreditation 
committee must of necessity be kept 
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small. Drewry asked whether repre- 
sentatives of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies 
and magazines should not be repre- 
sented. Olson replied that these and 
similar organizations had been ap- 
proached in the past, but had not 
cooperated. Frank L. Mott (Mis- 
souri) predicted that the American 
Council on Education for Journalism 
eventually would enlarge itself. 

Casey called attention to the fact 
that the debate was becoming gen- 
eral on Olson’s and Rogers’ reports 
and asked that discussion be lim- 
ited to, and action be taken on, 
Rogers’ resolution before further dis- 
cussion of Olson’s report. 


L. Niel Plummer (Kentucky) 


asked whether the clause in Rogers’ 
resolution in effect delegated ac- 
crediting authority to the accredita- 
tion committee. Rogers replied that 


it did. President Siebert pointed 
out that the schools and depart- 
ments accredited by this proposed 
committee would not necessarily 
coincide with the membership of 
the Association. Mott, Rogers, 
James E. Pollard (Ohio State) and 
James L. C. Ford (Montana) par- 
ticipated in discussion of accrediting 
and its effect on the Association. 
Helen M. Patterson (Wisconsin) 
stated that she favored Drewry’s 
suggestion for an enlarged American 
Council, and Russeil I. Thackrey 
(Kansas State) said that he felt 
sure the educator members of the 
council were aware of the eventual 
desirability of wider representation 
on the council and would make rec- 
ommendations at the proper time. 

Olson, Drewry and John E. Stem- 
pel (Indiana) discussed various de- 


tails in connection with the discus- 
sion of Olson’s report, centering 
around reconstituting the American 
Council on Education for Journal- 
ism to include allied fields in jour- 
nalism. 

Raymond B. Nixon (Emory) 
asked whether a substitute motion 
would be out of order. Siebert ruled 
that it would. Nixon then offered 
an amendment to Rogers’ resolution 
that members of the accreditation 
committee be elected directly by 
members of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism rather than chosen by 
members of the National Council on 
Education for Journalism as pro- 
vided for in Rogers’ resolution. 
Stempel seconded Nixon’s motion. 

The motion was adopted by a 
vote of 14 to 13. 

Crosman then offered a motion to 
amend the resolution so that a rec- 
ognized authority in education, not 
in journalism, be added to the list 
of members of the accreditation 
committee to be selected by the As- 
sociation. J. L. O’Sullivan (Mar- 
quette) seconded the motion. The 
motion was defeated. 

Question on the Rogers’ resolution 
as amended was called. Upon a poll 
of institutions, the resolution as 
amended was adopted unanimously. 

The resolution: 

Resolved: That the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism favors the appointment of a 
committee on accreditation of schools 
and departments of journalism under 
the authority of the American Council 
on Education for Journalism with full 
authority to develop a body of approved 
standards, to examine the programs of 
schools and departments of journalism 
with respect to their compliance with 
its body of approved standards, and to 
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draw up a list of schools and depart- 
ments of journalism which meet the re- 
quirements of the body of standards set 
up, provided, 

a) That the body of approved stand- 
ards recommended by the committee on 
accreditation and the list of schools and 
departments of journalism accredited 
shall be subject to the approval of the 
American Council on Education for 
Journalism, 

b) That the committee on accredita- 
tion shall contain not more than seven 
(7) members, 

c) That the committee on accredita- 
tion shall contain a majority of mem- 
bers who shall be educators on the staffs 
of schools and departments of journal- 
ism, these to be chosen by the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. 


Nixon later moved that the mem- 
bers of the accrediting committee be 
nominated by the National Council 
on Education for Journalism rather 
than by the nominating committee 
which nominates officers and mem- 
bers of the various councils. Ralph 
R. Lashbrook (Kansas State) second- 
ed the motion, which was approved. 

Rogers moved that the date sent 
to the National Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism in connection 
with its study of accreditation be 
turned over to the newly-authorized 
accreditation committee. Seconded 
by Miss Patterson, the motion was 
adopted. 





Libraries in Schools 


Of Journalism: A Report 


By Eunice Collins Mohr 


Mrs. Mohr, librarian of the Illinois School of 
Journalism, surveyed journalism libraries at the 
request of AASDJ President Siebert. Her report 
was presented to the 1945 AASDJ convention at 
Chicago. 


HE RESULTS of the survey of 

journalism libraries will prove 
disappointing to those who hoped 
to see an orderly statistical report, 
supplemented perhaps by graphs on 
which they could identify the rela- 
tive standing of any one institution 
and ascertain its points of strength 
and weakness. The answers pro- 
duced so divergent a picture that 
such treatment seems in the main 
impracticable. 

Failure to obtain definitive infor- 
mation on some questions is doubt- 
less due to faulty framing of the 
questionnaire, although it incorpo- 
rates the critical suggestions of the 
Council on Education for Journal- 
ism. The abnormality of current 
educational conditions is also re- 
flected throughout the reports. This 
survey is to be considered only a 
starting point for future study and 
consideration of a phase of journal- 
istic education which should be a 
primary part of each member’s plans 
for postwar development. 

Thirty-nine questionnaires were 
sent out and the response was 
eventually 100 per cent. This return 
is doubtless something of a record 
and reflects a sincere interest in the 


problem of library facilities. The re- 
turns were separated into two 
groups, those with journalism li- 
braries maintained as separate enti- 
ties and those which are wholly 
dependent on their main university 
libraries or which combine reading 
room facilities with additional col- 
lections housed in the latter. 

The nine institutions in the first 
group are considered similar enough 
to warrant fairly detailed compari- 
son along certain lines. The follow- 
ing statistics represent items on 
which the data received seemed to 
reflect purely local problems, or 
problems applicable only to the 
main libraries. The nine schools are: 
Columbia, Illinois, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, 
Syracuse and Washington. The fig- 
ures are presented in numerical pro- 
gression from smallest to highest 
and are not arranged by schools, 
nor are the schools represented in 
the same order in each category: 

Seating capacity: 

20, 22, 30, 40, 60, 70, 72, 75, 90. 

Book stack capacity: 

1,200; 1,500; 2,600; 3,200; 3,500; 
5,000; 10,000; 20,000. 
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Book collections: 

1,000; 1,200; 1,500; 1,800; 2,600; 
$8,200; 5,000; 6,440; 18,000. 

Card catalog: 

Seven have card catalogs, two 
do not. 

Shelf list: 

Four have shelf lists, five do 
not. 

Clipping files: 

Five have clipping files. 

Administration: 

Four have librarians with li- 
brary training (only two of 
these have journalistic experi- 
ence), the other five have de- 
partmental assistants or secre- 
taries devoting part of their 
time to the library. 

Periodicals: 

6, 25, 30, 35, 40, 53, 67, 70, 75 
(percentages of these designated 
as professional ranged from 30 
to 80). 

Budget: 

Books—$125, $200 (2), $250, 
$330, $500, $700, $1,400, $2,000. 
Newspapers—$125, $150 (2), 
$200, $225, $300, $500, $1,000. 
Periodicals—$150, $280. 

(Those with book budgets of 
$330 and $700 report adding to 
their collections at the same 
rate—300 volumes per year!) 

Institutions with a combination of 
separate reading room and main li- 
brary arrangements report these 
reading rooms to have seating capac- 
ities ranging from 12 to 36. 

Figures given on enrolment indi- 
cate that some reported school or 
departmental registration while 
others must have counted a class 
card enrolment. 

The problems involved in the se- 
lection and preservation of newspa- 


pers and periodicals are similar for 
all member institutions, regardless 
of whether these papers are main- 
tained in separate reading rooms. 
The availability and extent of other 
collections existing locally will ma- 
terially affect selection, but the cri- 
teria of choice should be reasonably 
alike for all. In spite of this there 
seems to be little uniformity in 
practice. The number of daily pa- 
pers subscribed to varies from 2 to 
55, of the weeklies from none to 200, 
and of foreign papers from none to 
26. Granting that foreign papers are 
virtually impossible to obtain at the 
present time and that reductions in 
enrolment and available budgets 
make the current picture far from 
normal, there still seems to be no 
standardization of what may be con- 
sidered adequate coverage. Most re- 
plies signified that selection is made 
on the basis of geographic and po- 
litical representation. 

The length of time the papers are 
kept presents an equally divergent 
picture. One library keeps them only 
three days and others vary up to 
five years, with most reporting per- 
manent files of a few papers. This 
extreme variation is undoubtedly 
due in a large measure to the 
amount of available space. But it 
can be concluded that, if adminis- 
trators felt a similar need for using 
files of newspapers, there would be 
more similarity in what they do 
about it. 


c SEEMS illogical that a group 
whose primary aim is profession- 
al training for a highly specialized 
type of work should so totally ig- 
nore the services of another profes- 
sion trained to perform for them 
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certain essential services. A knowl- 
edge of reference sources and defi- 
nite techniques for using them must 
surely be admitted as essential for 
the present day journalism gradu- 
ate, who will be required to deal 
with news involving the widest va- 
riety of technical, political, scientific 
and economic backgrounds. He must 
be equipped to provide himself 
quickly and efficiently with basic 
facts in almost any field if he is to 
cover them with anything like ade- 
quacy. How can he be expected to 
do this if part of his training is not 
directed along these lines? I do not 
see how any school of journalism, 
particularly one offering work on 
the graduate level, can train its 
students without a definite emphasis 
on the use of source materials. If 
these schools are succeeding by 
drawing on the facilities of what- 
ever libraries are serving them, I 
think it is a tribute to the services 
of those libraries. I feel sure that 
libraries organized with only the 
needs of journalism in mind can 
make an important contribution to 
journalistic education. 

Practicing newspaper librarians 
have been organized for approxi- 
mately twenty-five years and are 
now one of the most active groups 
within the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. Their meetings and reports are 
evidence of the fact that the mana- 
gers of most of our metropolitan pa- 
pers are finding it profitable to equip 
their own plants with good refer- 
ence collections as well as elaborate 
clipping files, and they are spending 
large sums on this equipment and 
paying well for the personnel to op- 
erate it. 

Recognizing the absolute necessity 


of adapting their work to the needs 
of their own particular newspapers, 
newspaper librarians have found 
mutual advantages in organizing 
for exchange of ideas on service and 
techniques. It seems it should be 
equally desirable that those respon- 
sible for the libraries of schools and 
departments of journalism, regard- 
less of whether set up in separately 
housed units or not, should get to- 
gether to discuss some of their basic 
problems. Obviously there are very 
few persons at present either inter- 
ested in, or fitted to, carry out this 
task, but it seems to me that each 
school should appoint from its own 
staff, or bring in, someone compe- 
tent to devote time and thought to 
this problem. 

The other professional schools, 
such as law, medicine and engineer- 
ing, have long since recognized this 
need, and are represented by a 
group of specialists in the literature 
of each of these fields. Surely no one 
in this association would question 
that there is a literature of journal- 
ism, though its scope will be vari- 
ously interpreted by many. This va- 
riety of interpretation may, in fact, 
be the root of the lack of uniformity, 
for some faculty members are think- 
ing largely in terms of editorial 
writing, others of reporting, others 
of advertising and still others of the 
business and management sides. The 
newer fields of radio and photogra- 
phy are occupying the attention of 
some, and the study of public opin- 
ion is paramount to others. 

This variety would seem to point 
clearly to the necessity of bringing 
to the staff of every school or de- 
partment at least one individual 
whose training is not specialized in 
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any one of these fields but who can 
devote himself to the reference tools 
and bibliographic resources of all of 
them. 

Most of the questionnaires were 
returned with letters explaining that 
local situations could not be ade- 
quately reflected on the forms pro- 
vided, and giving in some detail the 
arrangements existing at their par- 
ticular institutions. The majority of 
these letters reveal that the writers, 
usually the administrative heads of 
the school or department, feel that 
the system they use is satisfactory, 
and many express pride in certain 
features of their own collections. I 
interpret this in two ways: a defi- 
nite interest in the library as an ad- 
junct to the curriculum and an as- 
set to it, but also a reflection of 
complacency and a general lack of 
understanding as to the possibilities 
inherent in library service designed 


specifically to meet their own needs. 

Assuming that this manifest in- 
terest can be directed along construc- 
tive lines, I should like to recom- 
mend that a committee composed of 
the administrative head of a school 
or department, two faculty mem- 


bers, one representing the editorial 
side and the other the advertising 
side, a librarian of a school which 
derives all of its library service from 
the main university library, a jour- 
nalism librarian and the librarian 
of a newspaper be appointed to 
study the special problems of jour- 
nalism libraries and that the ques- 
tionnaires be turned over to them as 
a basis of consideration. I would 
further recommend that this com- 
mittee be instructed to consider the 
following specific points: 

1. Minimum library facilities re- 
quired of recognized schools 
and departments of journalism. 

. Personnel standards for the ad- 
ministration of such facilities as 
shall be required under 1. 

. Basic principles to be used as 
a guide in the selection of 
newspapers and periodicals. 

. The problem of permanent files 
of newspapers, including the 
practicability of relying on mi- 
crofilm. 

. Minimum reference collection 
which should be available for 
students of member institu- 
tions. 





Photography Courses in AASDJ Schools: 
A Survey of Trends 


HE purpose of this study was to 

discover effects of World War II 
upon the teaching of news photog- 
raphy in member schools of the 
American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism and 
to attempt to formulate a prediction 
as to what may be expected in the 
postwar period. 

In order to gather the informa- 
tion, a questionnaire was sent to the 
director of each school and depart- 
ment in the organization, requesting 
answers to four questions: 

1. How many courses in photogra 
were inclu in your iculum 
during the year 1940-41? 

. Have you added any courses in 
photography to your curriculum 
since the outbreak of World War II? 

. Have you discontinued any courses 


in photography since the beginning 
of World War II? 

. Do you plan to add any courses in 
photography to your curriculum 
after the war is over, as soon as ma- 
terials and personnel are available? 


In every instance, the title and 
description of courses were re- 
quested. Each director also was 
asked to state the reasons for dis- 
continuation of courses and to com- 
ment on the importance of photog- 
raphy as a part of the training for 
journalism in the postwar period, 
pointing out specific problems which 
he felt must be anticipated by 
schools of journalism. 

Replies were received from all 
member schools except the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


By Albert A. Sutton 


Twenty-seven of the thirty-three 
schools reporting offered courses in 
photography during the year 1940- 
41. Those not giving the subject 
were the University of California, 
Columbia University, Emory Uni- 
versity, the University of Kentucky, 
New York University and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. How- 
ever, Emory University included 
some photography in‘a course in the 
graphic arts, and Columbia Univer- 
sity, which has students for only 
one year, provided a fully-equipped 
darkroom for use of students who 
were qualified and interested. 

The University of Kentucky and 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia made provision for students 
to take the work in some other divi- 
sion or department offering the sub- 
ject. 

Only two schools—New York 
University and the University of 
California—were without any pro- 
visions for training in photography. 

Twenty schools reported that they 
offered only one course during 
1940-41; five schools offered two, one 
three and one four. 

There was considerable variation 
in the length of time devoted to 
courses and in the amount of credit 
granted. In three schools with only 
one course, the work covered two 
semesters; in another it lasted for 
three terms. Courses in schools with 
more than one course were of one 
quarter or one semester duration. 
Consequently, the emphasis given 
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to the work could not be judged en- 
tirely by the number of courses of- 
fered. 

In all except one school where 
only one course was offered, it dealt 
with the fundamentals of photogra- 
phy and consisted of both lecture 
and laboratory work. In schools giv- 
ing two or more courses, one was a 
basic course in the fundamentals of 
photography; the next most fre- 
quent was advanced photography. 
Two of these schools offered courses 
dealing largely with picture editing. 


INCE Pearl Harbor, four schools 

have added new courses. 

The University of Iowa added 
an advanced course, Photography 
Workshop, which permits individual 
work and special supervised proj- 
ects; the University of Minnesota 
started a course in elementary pho- 
tography, designed to acquaint stu- 
dents with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of photography; New York 
University introduced a course in 
news photography; and the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma began offering a 
new course in fundamentals of pho- 
tography, planned primarily for 
non-majors but open to journalism 
majors. 

Ten schools have discontinued 
courses in photography since Pearl 
Harbor. This leaves seven of the 
twenty-seven schools which offered 
courses in 1940-41 with no offerings 
in photography. However, New 
York University’s new course brings 
the total of schools now giving 
courses to twenty-one. 

The course at Louisiana State 
University was reduced from two 
semesters of work to one semester; 
Marquette University combined two 


courses into one entitled Photogra- 
phy for Newspapers; and North- 
western University discontinued a 
course in photography and illustra- 
tion but retained two others. 

Reduction in teaching personnel 
was given as the reason for all dis- 
continuation of courses. Several 
schools reported that men teaching 
photography had been called into 
service and that they were unable 
to find suitable replacements. Others 
were forced to use photography in- 
structors for teaching other journal- 
ism courses. 

Another major cause was the 
difficulty experienced in obtaining 
equipment and materials. 


OURTEEN schools plan to add 

or re-establish courses in pho- 
tography after the war, as soon as 
materials and personnel are avail- 
able. In addition to fundamentals 
of photography, news photography 
and picture editing, these courses 
will include special work for return- 
ing veterans, advertising photogra- 
phy, illustrative photography, free- 
lance photography and darkroom 
techniques. 

Twelve schools, all of which now 
are offering courses in photography, 
do not plan to add any new courses. 
However, three of these intend to 
expand laboratory facilities. Six are 
undecided about plans for the future. 

Only two AASDJ schools not of- 
fering photography at the present 
time may be without courses in 
photography if plans are carried out, 
and both of these said that they 
will be guided by demands. 

In commenting on news photogra- 
phy in the postwar period, several 

(Continued on page 96) 





Arthur L. Stone 
1865-1945 


RTHUR L. STONE, founder and 

for 28 years dean of the School of 
Journalism at Montana State Uni- 
versity, died March 19 at a Missoula, 
Mont., hospital after an extended ill- 
ness. He was nearly 80 years old. 

At the time of his death, he had 
been in retirement from active teach- 
ing for two and a half years, and held 
the title of dean emeritus of journal- 
ism, conferred upon him by the Mon- 
tana State Board of Education in the 
fall of 1942. 

He served the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism as president in 1928, vice 
president in 1925 and secretary and 
treasurer in 1926 and 1927. In 1929 
he was a member of the Council on 
Research. 


Dean Stone was a pioneer in pro- 
fessional journalism education. He 
established the journalism school at 
Montana in 1914, just six years after 


the first professional journalism 
school had opened its doors at the 
University of Missouri under Dean 
Walter Williams. Early difficulties 
which beset the Montana school in 
the form of inadequate housing and 
reluctant academic acceptance, and 
Dean Stone’s tenacity in overcoming 
them, may have been factors in the 
development of an esprit de corps for 
which the Montana school, at least 
within its state, is noted. Another 
factor, and probably the most impor- 
tant, was the personality of the man 
himself, 

Dean Stone personalized his 
school. It was not only built by him 
but of him. To his students, he was 


more a counselor than an instructor. 
He was the foster father of a con- 
stantly growing brood of students 
who attached the article “the” to his 
academic title and made the term 
“The Dean” synonymous the campus 
over with Stone and journalism. 

According to present standards, 
Dean Stone’s formal education was 
limited. He was graduated from the 
high school of his native city of 
Spencer, Mass., and in 1884 received 
a B.S. from the Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute. The following year he 
went west to Laramie, Wyo., as a 
field chemist for the Union Pacific 
railroad, but left that company three 
years later to become instructor in 
chemistry at the high school at Hele- 
na, Mont. Shortly thereafter he was 
appointed superintendent of city 
schools at Anaconda, but terminated 
his career as a school man in 1891 
when he accepted a reportorial job on 
Marcus Daly’s Anaconda Standard. 

For 16 years he was with the 
Standard, first as reporter, then tele- 
graph editor, then Sunday editor and 
finally managing editor. His period of 
stewardship coincided with what was 
probably the most rugged period of 
Montana’s political, economic and 
newspaper history—‘“the Clark- 
Heinze-Daly wars.” 

In 1907 he went to Missoula as 
managing editor of the Daily Mis- 
soulian and seven years later he was 
asked by President Edwin B. Craig- 
head to establish a school of journal- 
ism at Montana State University. 

On the campus he found his pro- 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Pacific Battie Line. By Foster 
Hailey. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1944. x+405 pp. II. $3.50. 


EWSPAPER and press associa- 
tion correspondents have done 
an excellent job of covering the Pa- 
cific war. They have overcome the 
obstacles of military security, vari- 
ously interpreted, and of hazardous 
communications. Their stories may 
have had to trail the first announce- 
ments from Radio Tokyo on many 
occasions, but our reporters have ex- 
hibited skill, ingenuity and bravery 
of a high order to get the story 
home. 
It is doubtful, however, that the 
job has been done to their own sat- 


isfaction, or to the complete satis- 
faction of their readers. Recently, in 
rounding up the story of the land- 
ings at Leyte, the Saturday Evening 
Post asked its readers: “Have you 
been baffled by the piecemeal ac- 
counts of our victory?” The Post 
provided an expert’s analysis. Col- 
lier’s put a rewrite man and map ar- 
tist on the story but gave specific 
credit to the contributing reporters. 
The Navy itself got out a motion 
picture, liberally sprinkled with tac- 
tical charts, to tell what happened. 

Current publishing lists include 
many books written by reporters 
seeking to supplement the “piece- 
meal accounts” which their work re- 
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quires. Foster Hailey, who has been 


in the Pacific for the New York - 


Times ever since Pearl Harbor, has 
pulled together the story in that 
theater from December 7, 1941, to 
December 7, 1943. Official photo- 


graphs, maps and a chronology are - 


included, but essentially the book 
is about what Mr. Hailey saw as he 
rode with the Navy in its early 
raids, off the Solomons, and finally 
in the Aleutians. He is not concerned 
with the intricacies of naval organi- 
zation or tactics; he spends little 
time on reportorial techniques or 
problems. Mostly he tells of the 
men, the ships, the fighting. He is 
frank, even critical, as he discusses 
military leadership. Many interest- 
ing facts, most of them told “piece- 
meal” before, are pulled together 
for the reader. In short, it is a com- 
petent reporting job. 

It is evident, however, that the 
pace of the Pacific war is such that a 
book of this sort grows dated quick- 
ly. In a brief final chapter, “The 
Hard Road Ahead,” Mr. Hailey sees 
four possible routes to victory over 
Japan. Today, a few months after 
the book was written, we are well 
along three of the four—the Stilwell 
road has been opened in China, the 
Gilberts and Marshalls have been 
conquered or bypassed, and Mac- 
Arthur has returned to the Philip- 
pines. The reporter, even though 
he may tie his stuff together in the 
grander scale which a book permits, 
still has to contend with shifting 
events, emphasis and attention. 
Yesterday’s book, like yesterday’s 
newspaper, may lose interest quickly. 

Cartes M. Huiren 
University of Oregon 


Comsat CorrEesPONDENT. By Jim 
Lucas. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock. 1944. xiv-+ 210 pp. 
$2.50. 


ARLY in June of 1942 it was 

officially announced that news- 
paper reporters of not less than five 
years experience, meeting physical 
requirements, were being accepted 
for enlistment as combat correspond- 
ents with the United States Marine 
Corps. 

The plan was that these men 
would receive six weeks’ training as 
fighting troops, be given the rank 
of sergeant and go overseas with 
combat units. They were expected 
to fight with the Marines, and then 
to write about the actions in which 
they themselves took part. In ad- 
dition, they would write general 
news and features about the Ma- 
rines. Some would operate as photog- 
raphers. 

This general scheme was an adap- 
tation of a German army innovation 
by which certain members of the 
Reich’s fighting forces also reported 
the news of the engagements in 
which they participated. The United 
States Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps had their public relations per- 
sonnel, and still have. Army men 
attached to Stars and Stripes and 
Yank accompany combat troops. 
But the Marines are alone among 
the Allies in adapting the German 
idea of combat correspondents. 

Jim Lucas is one of those combat 
correspondents, still somewhere in 
the Pacific theater. In this book, he 
tells what happened to him during 
his first eighteen months or so up 
to December, 1943. The technical 


details of wartime news coverage 
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turn out to be somewhat incidental 
to the general story of fighting men 
“down under,” but there is consid- 
erable attention, even so, to repor- 
torial problems. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor, and 
for six months following, Lucas was 
at his job as a reporter for the Tulsa 
Tribune, covering the courthouse 
and doing a political column and 
some special articles. He saw the 
AP dispatch about combat corre- 
spondents being accepted by the 
Marines, and he followed through. 
The easy-moving story takes Lucas 
from Tulsa to the Marine “boot 
camp” at Parris Island, S. C., to 
Washington by way of New York 
and then to San Diego and the Pa- 
cific theater of war. New Caledonia 
became a sort of headquarters and 
base. From there Lucas went out to 
other islands by convoy and by 
plane, frequently under attack on 
land, at sea or in the air. He took 
part in three landing operations and 
a bombing mission and had a period 
of relaxation in New Zealand. 

This little book has various merits. 
It probably is as good an account 
as exists of how a combat correspond- 
ent works. It takes Lucas over a 
great spread of the earth’s surface in 
search of copy. Again, the book is 
a detailed report by a trained ob- 
server of events and impressions 
with historic importance. Further, 
it conveys something of the grim 
quality of warfare and its effect on 
individuals. 

From the point of view of reader- 
interest, as well as information, the 
best parts of the book are those con- 
cerned with boot camp, the convoy 
from New Caledonia to Guadalcanal, 
the Russell Islands landing, impres- 


.and Carlson’s 


sions of Colonel Evans F. Carlson 
Raiders, a night 
bomber mission from Guadalcanal 
against Jap positions at Kahili on 
Bougainville, the New Georgia land- 
ing “nightmare,” as he calls it, and 
finally the Tarawa convoy, landing 
and its aftermath. 

The account of the Tarawa cam- 
paign is the strongest part of the 
book. More complete reports exist, 
but as an example of one man’s ex- 
perience and studied reactions there 
probably is none better. Lucas is a 
sergeant throughout the book, but 
the title-page identifies him as a 
lieutenant, with no further explana- 
tion. The jacket notes that he was 
awarded the bronze star in April, 
1944, and that he received the Head- 
liners prize for the best combat re- 
porting in 1943. The chief fault in 
the book is a tendency to dwell over- 
much on names and personal de- 
tails. This is good news reporting, 
but in a book it slows down the 
narrative and becomes confusing, 
even a bit tedious. 

Rosert W. Desmonp 
New York 


* * * 


One Damn Tune Arter ANOTHER. 
By Tom Treanor. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1944. x+294 pp. $2.50. 


AMON Runyan rated Tom 

Treanor one of the best report- 
ers the present war has produced. 
That was before Treanor’s tragic 
death August 19, 1944, east of 
Chartres when his jeep was crushed 
by a tank. The book Treanor pro- 
duced after two years of front-line 
reporting is evidence of his high 
rank among war correspondents. 
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Typical of Treanor’s spirit was his 
remark as he lay on an operating 
table in France a few minutes before 
he died: “Hurry up and get this job 
over with so I can file my story.” 
He was 35 years old. He left a wife 
and several children. 

Treanor started out as an inex- 
perienced war correspondent for the 
Los Angeles Times. He refers to 
himself in his book as “an ex-society 
editor” and as “The Only Corre- 
spondent Representing a Newspaper 
West of the Mississippi.” He set off 
in June, 1942, for North Africa, with 
instructions to produce mail copy, 
not cable news. It was not long be- 
fore he was in the thick of action, 
getting scoops which demanded 
cable filing. 

He covered the battle of El Ala- 
mein with forward troops. He next 
reported conditions in India, saw 
action in Burma and visited China, 
returning to be in the thick of the 
invasion of Sicily. He witnessed the 
first bombing of Rome from an 
American bomber. He was the first 
and for a time the only correspond- 
ent at Cassino where again he was 
with forward elements of the United 
States forces. He was at Anzio to 
witness the critical battle for the 
beachhead. 

Then in the spring of 1944 he re- 
turned to California to visit his 
family and complete the writing of 
his book. Returning to Europe, he 
accompanied the first wave of troops 
on D-day and continued reporting 
action in France until his death in 
August. 

Treanor’s writing is characterized 
by detailed realism combined with 
swift, terse movement, occasional 
penetrating interpretation and fre- 


quent flashes of poetic insight. Pyle 
writes in an informal style of the 
human and sentimental side of war. 
Treanor mixed human suffering and 
comedy with the natural elements, 
the deployment of ground forces in 
battle and the shuttle of planes over- 
head, moving “resolutely across the 
sky, clothed in the music of their 
motors.” His battle scenes are per- 
haps more comprehensive. 

His picture of battle on the desert 
is unforgettable. His realistic de- 
scription of Chungking is revealing 
—a city “built like a barracks, to 
house people, not to make them 
happy,” “the world’s drabbest capi- 
tal,” where the inhabitants “tried 
one another’s tempers.” 

In India “some kind of a revolu- 
tion must come sooner or later. India 
has farther to go than Russia ever 
did. . . . What chance have patch- 
work methods of teaching freedom 
step by tiny step? They’ve been try- 
ing that for twenty years in India 
and they’re farther from it than 
ae 

Intimate and detailed close-ups 
of Gandhi, China fliers, Negro engi- 
neers and G. I.’s in foxholes and 
tanks and observation posts enliven 
this book. 

An outstanding impression made 
upon the reader is that of a reporter 
hell-bent to see action, frequently 
hitchhiking to the front lines, occa- 
sionally ignoring Public Relations 
orders, risking his life, and recording 
pictures as vivid as any made by 
writers or cameramen in this war. 
When the reader completes a battle 
episode detailed by Treanor, he feels 
as though he had actually experi- 


enced it. Reve. R. Bartow 
University of Illinois 
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Nortu Srar Eprror. By Richard B. 
Eide. New York: King’s Crown 
Press. 1944. 76 pp. $1.00. 


EWSPAPER ethics, principles 

and the moral responsibility 
demonstrated by the editor are gems 
which too often lose their full luster 
when portrayed by journalism his- 
torians. 

This is not true of Dr. Eide’s 
brief sketch of Joseph A. Wheelock 
and the latter’s policies as editor of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press. Although 
Wheelock died in 1906 and although 
none of the present editors of the 
Pioneer Press knew him personally, 
his policies still live: Service as 


guideposts in the choice of newsmat- 
ter, in the paper’s service to its com- 
munity and in its editorial direction. 

As Dr. Eide declares: “Joseph A. 
Wheelock was no ordinary editor.” 
His principles are summed up by 
his biographer in these words: 


To Wheelock, the ideal journal was 
the newspaper that was conservative 
yet progressive, crusading yet fair, 
critical yet tolerant. It catered to no 
class, feared no power, lived up to its 
obligations as a public trust. 
Wheelock believed that there was 

a clear distinction between news 
competition and news enterprise. He 
regarded the former as becoming an 
evil when weaker competitors and 
the more obscure journals resorted 
to conjecture, put imagination in 
place of reality in news stories or 
illustrations and substituted sensa- 
tion for fact. News enterprise, he 
held, resulted from a combination 
of energy, experience and capital. 
Free competition in journalism, he 
felt, was the parent of the most com- 
plete and reliable system of furnish- 


ing the public with information that 
the world had ever seen. 

Wheelock was born in 1831 in 
Nova Scotia. At 19, he arrived in 
St. Paul and met the first editor in 
that city, James M. Goodhue. 
Wheelock served his apprenticeship 
on the St. Paul Financial Real Estate 
Advertiser. He sold the Advertiser 
in 1858 to avoid going into debt. 

During these early years, in walks 
and horseback rides, he developed 
an affectionate regard for Minne- 
sota’s fertile valleys, wooded hills 
and thousands of lakes. He reflected 
this warmth of feeling in his editor- 
ials, when he was employed as 
editorial assistant and later as editor 
of the St. Paul Press which first ap- 
peared January 1, 1861. 

Wheelock declared editorially that 
a newspaper has two functions: “It 
is a public journal, and it is an ad- 
vertising medium.” He added: 

People sometimes confound the two. 
Now we desire to give notice that as 
public journalists our editorial opin- 
ions on any subject, from a railroad 
to an oyster, are not for sale. But as 
an advertising medium, be it under- 
stood that our paper is our private 
property, and that we depend upon ad- 
vertising as our chief source of income. 

In 1869, the Press provoked a 
controversy in the country press 
when Wheelock said editorially that 
“the best mode of conducting coun- 
try newspapers” is to devote more 
space to home matters and less to 
political discussion. He added that 
some newspapers might as well be 
published in Kamchatka “for any 
information we can get out of them 
regarding the localities where they 
are published.” 

Wheelock’s Press purchased the 
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St. Paul Pioneer, Minnesota’s first 
newspaper, April 11, 1875. The re- 
sult was a rapid increase in circula- 
tion. The Pioneer-Press was capital- 
ized at $200,000. Nine years later 
the capital stock was increased to 
$900,000. 

This growth saw, too, an expan- 
sion of Wheelock’s news and editor- 
ial policies. As Dr. Eide points out, 
Wheelock “added a mellow sanity 
not found in the philosophies of the 
extremists of that day. He advo- 
cated such Republican reforms as 
resumption of specie payment, a 
non-partisan civil service, retrench- 
ment and reduction in public ex- 
penditure and the nomination of 
statesmen of tried character for 
president.” 

Dr. Eide’s sketch provides excel- 
lent study matter for journalism 
students who need to be informed 
more forcibly of the importance of 


the moral responsibility of the press. 

Dr. Eide’s interest in Wheelock 
grew out of his doctor’s dissertation 
on the history of the Pioneer Press, 
which he wrote at the University of 
Missouri. 


Quintus C. Witson 
News Editor, St. Paul Pioneer Press 


* * * 


Hanpsook For Hicu Scnoor Jour- 
NALISM. By Anne Lane Savidge 
and Gunnar Horn. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co. 1944. 183 pp. 
$1.50. 


LTHOUGH the 1944 edition of 
“Handbook for High School 
Journalism” carries the notation on 
its title page that it is “revised and 
enlarged,” the high school journalism 
teacher and student will find little in 


this re-publication of the 1940 hand- 
book that is new and different. One 
more unit of class study, five points 
under radio journalism, has been 
added to the course work syllabus. 
Some references have been dropped 
and others added to the required and 
supplementary reading lists at the 
end of each unit. Chapter II, a bibli- 
ography of 24 pages of book titles 
dealing with all phases of journalism, 
has been brought fairly well up to 
date with the addition of publica- 
tions in the field since 1940. 

In spite of these worthwhile revi- 
sions and additions, one might 
justly question the wisdom of a new 
edition—with so little revision and 
enlargement—in a period of acute 
paper shortages and at a time when 
the quality of the paper available is 
not up to standard. The authors 
could have added greater usefulness 
to their revised handbook by re- 
writing the unit on propaganda, add- 
ing a unit on problems in reporting 
world and foreign news, and substi- 
tuting well-written news lead exam- 
ples, both conventional and informal, 
in place of the too-lengthy section on 
headlines. 

However, the handbook is still the 
best in the high school journalism 
field for conciseness of presentation 
of material, comprehensiveness of its 
units of study and helpfulness of 
its extensive bibliography. 

Each of the study units outlined 
is followed by a list of required and 
supplementary references and by a 
list of provocative class discussion 
questions. If the high school journal- 
ism department is fortunate enough 
to have an extensive reference book- 
shelf, this handbook will serve ad- 
mirably as the student text. The 
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final three chapters give the neces- 
sary information on newspaper style, 
copyreader’s and proofreader’s marks 
and other staff aids to make the 
book valuable to a class which has 
the responsibility of getting out the 
paper. 

Since the revisions and additions 
are so few, the journalism instruc- 
tor who has been using the 1940 
edition will not find it necessary to 
discard the earlier edition. But if 
the teacher is considering new text- 
books and has a fairly adequate 
journalism library which may be 
used to supplement the outlines so 
well-prepared by Miss Savidge and 
Mr. Horn, she will find it definitely 
worthwhile to examine the 1944 edi- 
tion before making her selection. 

Margaret E. Carpenter 
Salina High School (Kansas) 


* * * 


Sectine Reram Apvertisine. Com- 
piled by the retail advertising de- 
partment of the Knickerbocker 
News. Albany: The Press Com- 
pany. 1944. 75 pp. $10; $3.50 
to schools and students é 


E material in this loose-leaf 

booklet spreads thinly over the 
broad subject stated in the title. 
The various phases of retail space 
selling treated here are touched on 
in eight of the eleven chapters. 
Three chapters appear under the 
titles “Suggested Reading,” a bibli- 
ography; “The Gannett Newspa- 
pers,” historical; and “Retail Adver- 
tising Success Stories,” two short 
paragraphs of introduction and nine 
sheets of blank paper on which the 
owner of a volume may enter his 
own newspaper’s success stories. 


The subject matter of the eight 
chapters may be summarized under 
five headings: the qualifications of 
a newspaper advertising space sales- 
man, selling procedure, the sales- 
man’s brief case equipment, creative 
advertising technique, and a brief 
history of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation with explanation of its 
operation and service to the sales- 
man. This last is presented ade- 
quately to satisfy the salesman’s 
need. 

This work contains pertinent, in- 
formative and clearly presented sug- 
gestions. It should be useful to be- 
ginners in advertising and to experi- 
enced men as refresher reading. But 
the material is meager and drawn 
over too broad a subject. The au- 
thors would do well to fill in the 
bare spaces and revise the work into 
a volume three times as long. 

The price is high. While a news- 
paper may well invest $10 for one 
copy to be read by an entire staff, 
an ind vidual would not feel he was 
getting a $10 value. A school might 
buy a copy or two at $3.50 for read- 
ing assignments, but a teacher of 
advertising would hesitate to ask 
students to pay that price for so 
slim a textbook. 

Lesitre McCuure 

University of Illinois 

* * * 

Instruction Manuva. To accom- 
pany “Legal Control of the Press.” 
By Frank Thayer. Chicago: Foun- 
dation Press. 1945. 85 pp. 


NSTRUCTORS in law of the 
press are going to find this manual 
an excellent source of case examples. 
Its Section 3, comprising two-thirds 
of the booklet, is devoted to 116 








USE this stimulating text 
to guide your beginners: 


WoLSELEY AND CAMPBELL’S 


e EXPLORING JOURNALISM 


“Best book available for use in the introductory course,” says F. E. Merwin 


of Rutgers University. 


Covers expertly: Careers in 
Journalism, Journalistic Practice, 
Historical Background, Social Sig- 
nificance, Related Fields. 


Here is no ivory tower theory for 
both authors are equipped with 
broad practical newspaper work 
plus journalism teaching. 


How-to-do-it instruction is included 
for embryo reporters, together with 
analysis of specific skills required. 
Text treats techniques of the inter- 
view, feature writing, columns, edi- 


torials, other specialized work. 
Chapter on journalistic English, for 
current and future use, is vitally 
valuable. Style is pleasantly infor- 
mal. Pictures, charts, tables, and 
informative examples and illustra- 
tions from actual experience, spice 
the student’s curiosity. Glossary of 
journalistic terms, sample style 
sheet, chapter on law of the press 
and comprehensive _ bibliography 
add extra values. Used at U. of 
Michigan, U. of California, U. of 
Oregon, Drake, Rutgers, etc. 


482 pp. College list $3.75 








WRITING AND 
SELLING SPECIAL 
FEATURE ARTICLES 


Students earn while they learn from | 
this text. So successful is method pre- 
sented in text that each year the au- 
thor’s classes earn from $3,000 to 
$4,000 while taking the course. Em- 
phasis on studying market, learning 


b to gather and write material. Stu- 
y dents’ articles, as examples, inspire 


Helen M. Patterson, 
School of Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin. 


The Newspaper and Society 
b 


y 
G. L. Bird, Syracuse University, and 
F. E. Merwin, Rutgers University. 


Unified study of newspaper influence 
aids considered opinion of press. 
Cream of vast literature. Introduc- 
tions, plus review questions, assign- 


ments, chapter bibliographies fit text 
for orientation, or advanced courses. 


627 pp. College list $4.00 


beginners. Chapters on finding ideas, 
outlining the article, and “Free Lance 
— Library,” particularly valu- 
able. 


578 pp. College list $2.75 


News Gathering and News Writing 


by 
Robert M. Neal, 
University of Missouri 

Focuses on problem of young reporter 
in first year on job. Includes all forms 
of reporting, with explanations of 
psychology and definite techniques 
for news gathering and writing. In- 
formal, conversational, but not “writ- 
ten down”. 

577 pp. College list $2.75 


For approval copies address 


PRENTICE-HALL. INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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specific cases arranged to correspond 
with Chapters Three to Fifteen in 
Mr. Thayer’s recently - published 
“Legal Control of the Press.” They 
appear all to be based on actual 
cases; they are simply stated, with- 
out legalistic jargon; and each has 
an “answer” or solution either drawn 
from the record or provided by the 
author. 

Section 1 is a brief introductory 
essay which defines law and courts 
and their jurisdiction. Section 2 is, 
I take it, Mr. Thayer giving away 
. his own teaching secrets. It outlines 
a one-semester course in law of the 
press and offers extensive hints on 
methods and procedures, including 


suggestions on use of the moot court 
(complete with sample pleadings and 
tips for procedure), a suggested in- 
troductory lecture, some useful def- 
initions and references, and sugges- 
tions for case briefs. Some instruc- 
tors in law of the press are going to 
find this section suggesting too much 
emphasis on legalistic details. But 
all are sure to be able to use a good 
deal of the material the manual 
offers. 

The publisher notes that “distri- 
bution of this manual is restricted 
to teachers who have adopted Mr. 
Thayer’s textbook.” 

Mitcuett V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 





Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 


November, December, 1944, and January, 1945 
Edited by F. E. Merwin and F. K. Baskette 


War furnishes no bed of roses for those who work in the field cf com- 
munication. While three representatives of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors were touring friendly world capitals in the mterest of postwar 
press freedom, correspondents on the western front found themselves in a 
furious battle with Allied headquarters over censorship of news dealing with 
the German counter-offensive in France. The Hutchins commission added 
an extra touch when it announced progress in its investigation of the meaning 
of press freedom in America. The U. 8. Supreme Court, not to be excluded 
from a study of the problem, heard oral arguments in the Associated Press 
case involving the membership application of the Chicago Sun. Tr 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Dealer Ads Hit. Business Week No. 798 p83, Nov. 11. 
Second part of Federal Trade Commission report says selective system of co- 
operative advertising violates law. 

—— December Linage Down 4.4% 1 Year’s Loss 2.5%. E&P 78:5 p60, Jan. 27. 

—— NAEA Members Give Post-war Linage Ideas. E&P 78:5 p6, Jan. 27. 

—— New Agency Stresses Global Advertising. E&P 77:49 p16, Dec. 2. 
Firm will seek to project copy on worldwide basis. 

—— November Linage Up 0.5%; First Gain Recorded Since March. E&P 77:52 p62, 
Dec. 28. 

—— Observations on Advertising Space Potentials in 1945. Industrial Marketing 
29:12 p39, Dec. 
Says picture is better statistically than it may be actually. 

a Linage Drops 4.1%, But Advertising Still Heavy. E&P 77:48 p74, 

ov. 25. 

—— Plan Details Expansion of Bureau of Advertising. E&P 77:46 p7, Nov. 11. 
Sales committee and retail division may 

—— The FTC Reports on Advertising. Tide 18:21 p19, Nov. 1. 
Survey provides basic material on distribution costs, media, etc. 

—— War Ad Council Now Complete Sales Group. E&P 78:3 pl4, Jan. 20. 

—— War Ad Council Will Operate After the War. E&P 77:47 p88, Nov. 18. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. NAEA Acts to Set Policy on Co-operative Ad Copy. E&P 
78:3 p7, Jan. 20. 
Advertising executives name committee to eliminate evils. 

CarLYLp, Joun. How Advertising Went to War. Nation’s Business 32:11 p72, Nov. 
Salesmanship helped put the United States in high gear for war, writer says. 

Conen, Stantey E. FTC Study Shows Comparisons of peng a to Total Sales 
Costs in Typical Industries. Industrial Marketing 29: 12 ae 

Davis, Mat. More Readers for Bank Ads. Banking 37:5 p45, Nov. 
The second of a series of two articles explores ways in which bank advertisers can 
create more effective ads by adapting some of the techniques newspaper editors 
have found successful 
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Harrison, Harry L. Safety Promotion: Big Job for Advertising Men. Industrial 
Marketing 29:12 p50, Dec. 

Jones, Jesse. Advertising Played Important Part in Mobilizing War Effort. Broad- 
casting 28:1 p14, Jan. 1. 

LasHer, Mary Exizasetu. Anglo-American Economic Cooperation Urged at ANA. 
E&P 77:47 p7, Nov. 18. 

—— H. K. McCann Reviews 30 Years of Advertising. E&P 77:48 p70, Nov. 25. 

—— Retailers to Put 1.5% Less Money in Newspapers in *45. E&P 78:3 p8, Jan. 20. 

Murpay, Patrick D. Shakespeare Paces War’s Progress in Sirrine Advertising Cam- 
paign. Industrial Marketing 29:12 p49, December. 
Writer says Bible and the classics are best sources for advertising headlines. 

Scuuyier, Pam. Campaign Advertising Hits New High Record. E&P 77:46 p24, 
Nov. 11. 
The picture of the 1944 national election. 

Toustey, Raysurn D. Advertising Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. Harvard Business 
Review 23:1 p79, Autumn. 
In second of two articles writer shows successes and failures of cooperative and 
state advertising programs. 

Wirtner, Frep and Lestanp, Mack. Advertising That Makes News. Industrial 
Marketing 29:11 p38, Nov. 
News values in ads. 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS CASE 


Anonymous. AP Assails Indirect Approach to Control. E&P 77:49 p12, Dec. 2. 
Supreme Court brief asks government to state its intentions. 

—— AP Case Off to Dec. 5; Legal Theory Assailed. E&P 77:47 p13, Nov. 18. 
Chicago Tribune brief says government seeks to outlaw mutual trade advantages. 
Brief Reviews Press Clause Background. E&P 77:45 p32, Nov. 4. 

ANPA stresses constitutional aspect of press freedom in AP case brief. 

—— Chicago Sun Brief Asks Real ‘Associated’ Press. E&P 77:48 p9, Nov. 25. 
Supreme Court told of artificial restraints on newspapers under present mem- 
bership laws. 


But er, JAMeEs J. Questions from Bench Enliven Debate on AP. E&P 77:50 p9, Dec. 9. 


CIRCULATION 


AnonyMovs. Circulation Now Giving Dailies Larger Income. Publishers Auxiliary 
79:45 pl, Nov. 4. 

—— Global Publishing. Tide 18:23 p58, Dec. 1. 
Magazine publishers look to international circulations. 

—— 172 Weeklies and Semi-Weeklies Are Now Members of the A.B.C. Publishers 
Auxiliary 79:52 pl, Dec. 23. 

Ayres, Sipney E. What ABC Publishers Think of ABC. National Publisher 24:1 ps8, 
Dec 


BRANDENBURG, Georce A. Daily Circulations Gain 3.8% to Hit New Peak. E&P 77:53 
p7, Dec. 30. 
1945 Looms as Year of Trials for Circulators. E&P 78:1 p50, Jan. 6. 

Layman, Wii1AM M. Dailies’ Trends in Circulation Revenue Shown. E&P 77:47 
p58, Nov. 18. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


AnonrMovus. Editorial in Weekly Read by 10,000,000. American Press 63:1 p8, Nov. 
—_ originally published in Waterville (N. Y.) Times widely distributed by out- 
groups. 
—— It’s Difficult to Use Weeklies, Say Ad Men. American Press 63:1 p10, Nov. 
Editor of Tide magazine lists problems unsolved by weekly publishers. 
—— Promotion and Research Bureau for Weeklies Established by N.E.A. National 
Publisher 23:12 p38, Nov. 
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—— What Country Editors Said About the Election. American Press 63:2 p12, Dec. 
Selections from editorials taken at random. . 

—— Weeklies Sold $2,658,246 Worth of Sixth War Loan Advertising. Publishers 
Auxiliary 80:4 pl, Jan. 27. 

Horrner, Gert. Minnesota Survey Finds Reading Habits for Weekly Newspapers. 
Quill 32:6 pll, Nov.-Dec. 
A report on reader-interest studies completed by the research division of the 
University of Minnesota School of Journalism. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Chides Press Attitude on Wage-Hour Act. E&P 77:48 p13, Nov. 25. 
Administrator says newspapers do not tell public how widely law has been ac- 
cepted. 

—— Dabney and the Doukhobors. Time 44:23 p72, Dec. 4. 

Richmond Times-Dispatch editor hits lack of punch on editorial pages. 

—— To the Winter Resorts. New Republic 112:3 p69, Jan. 15. 

Author says New York Times’ advertising and editorial departments should get 
together. 

Joserus, Ray. Behind the News. Inter-American 3:12 p12, Dec. 

Author says U. S. is getting inadequate coverage of Latin-American news. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Cleveland News Rates High in Readership. E&P 77: 50 p20, Dec. 16. 
Results of 73rd survey in Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading. 
—— Columnist-Penologist. Newsweek 24:25 p46, Dec. 18. 
Atlanta newsman acts as go-between in prison outbreak. 
— Dailies Advised to Establish Science Beat. E&P 77:58 p51, Dec. 30. 
Many good stories go uncovered because of lack of specialists to handle them. 
—— Matson Suggests Reporters’ Poll to Guide Policy. E&P 78:5 p26, Jan. 27. 
Cleveland editor would have staff participate in formation of political attitudes. 
New Dimensions for Journalism. National Publisher 24:2 p15, Jan. 
Dr. George Gallup outlines some postwar tasks facing press. 
—— O’Neill Asks Different Attitude on Science. E&P 77:50 p48, Dec. 16. 
New York Herald Tribune editor says science reporters must be developed in 
postwar world. 
—— Praises Press Role as Health Aid to Readers. E&P 78:1 p22, Jan. 6. 
AMA Journal editor objects to stress on long-continued diseases. 
—— Sex Frankness Marks Chaplin Trial Stories. E&P 77:53 p58, Dec. 30. 
Newspapers publish terms once carefully deleted. 
—— Southern Humiliation. Time 45:1 p36, Jan. 1. 
Southern editors and writers discuss poll tax problem. 
—— Tipsters Reveal ‘Hot News’ While It’s Hot. E&P 77:46 p34, Nov. 11. 
Editors using outside aid on news leads praise system. 
—— What Readers Read. Time 44:26 p69, Dec. 25. 
Reader preferences as shown by Advertising Research Foundation. 
ArmstronG, Davin T. How Good Are the Comic Books? Elementary English Review 
31:8 p283, Dec. 
Author discovers wholesome values in many comic books. 
ee Grorce A. How Chicago Papers Met Manpower Crisis. E&P 77:52 
ps, . 23. 
Campaign viewed as model by Army and WPB. 
Larsen, Réy E. ‘Our Franchise to Publish Comes From the Public.’ Journatism 
QuaRTERLY 21:4 p297, Dec. 
Time president rejects idea news magazine must give public what it wants. 
Murpuy, Mary Extxten and Murpny, Marx. Papa’s Girl. Saturday Evening Post 
217:26 p14, Dec. 23. 
How Denver Post is carrying on Bonfils tradition. 
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Rarrerty, Keen. Editors Unfettered. Saturday Review of Literature 27:47 p15, 
Nov. 18. 
Author shows some results of fettered and unfettered headlines. 
Scuuyter, Purr. Editor Rides Ideas in “Topics of Times.’ E&P 78:1 p32, Jan. 6. 
A Strunsky, New York Times columnist, doesn’t attempt to feel public’s 
e. 
EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 
AnonrMovs. Administrators of Journalism Form New Group. Publishers Auxiliary 
79:47 pl, Nov. 18. 
Society will represent medium-sized schools and departments of journalism. 
Piayrair, Rosert. Harvard May Open Gates to Women in Reporters’ Paradise. E&P 
78:5 p7, Jan. 27. 
Nieman fellowships may be extended to women applicants. 
—— Reporters’ Paradise: Harvard Entertains Nieman Fellows. E&P 78:3 p9, Jan. 20. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. A High Case for Libel. Newsweek 24:24 p90, Dec. 11. 
Sidney Daily Telegraph sued for libel by Australian minister of information. 
—— Albert Lejeune, Editor in Nice, Is Executed. E&P 78:1 p62, Jan. 6. 
Accused of “intelligence with enemy.” 
—— Atkinson’s Chinese Drama. Newsweek 24:20 p88, Nov. 13. 
Exploits of Times in China. 
—— BBC Plans Worldwide Radio News Service at War’s Close. Broadcasting 27:23 
4 


, Dec. 4. 
ee Press Merged; Paris Has 17th Daily. E&P 77:47 p24, Nov. 18. 
—— Digest Trouble. Business Week No. 797 p89, Dec. 9. 
Magazine Digest of Canada faces charge of paper regulation violation as well 
as two copyright law suits. 
—— English Press in Argentina Termed Wary. E&P 77:48 p52, Nov. 25. 
Fears to print national news because of restrictions. 
—— Holland Greets New Papers, Thin But Free. E&P 77:46 p30, Nov. 11. 
Newsmen Seen ‘Wasting Time’ in Russia. E&P 77:52 p57, Dec. 23. 
Philadelphia Inquirer correspondent decries rigid censorship. 
—— Patenotre Is Accused of Aiding Nazi Press. E&P 77:50 p53, Dec. 16. 
Accused French publisher controls 15 papers. 
—— Punch at War. Time 44:24 p56, Dec. 11. 
Rigors of war have not marred veteran British publication. 
—— Roar and Uproar. Time 45:3 p34, Jan. 15. 
Editorials in British papers protest criticism of British in U. S. press. 
ArcHAMBAULT, G. H. Resistance Press Rises, Old French Dailies Die. E&P 77:45 p10, 
Nov. 4. 
a ~ Dwicut. Chiang Had Warning of China News Blow-Up. E&P 77:46 p85, 
ov. ll. 
Newsmen warned Chinese leader censorship would backfire. 
—— Foreign Newsmen Meet Unique Attitude Here. E&P 78:2 p22, Jan. 13. 
Writer says most such correspondents are ignored. 
—— News of U. S. Flows Freely from International Doors. E&P 77:50 p7, Dec. 16. 
Foreign agencies in this country send flood of words home. 
—— U.S. News to S. A. Brings Scant Return. E&P 77:53 p12, Dec. 30. 
Agencies disturbed by shifting censorship policies. 
—— We Don’t Like Chinese News—Neither Do They. E&P 78:1 p12, Jan. 6. 
Hamitton, Toomas J. What the Germans Told the French. Harper’s 189: 1134 p542 
November. 
Main fear implanted was Communistic terrorism. 
LasHER, — Exizasetu. France Now Beginning to Get Full U. S. News, E&P 78:2 
pl4, Jan. 13. 
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—— Polish Press Battles with Guns for News. E&P 78:1 p56, Jan. 6. 

Maruews, Josepu J. The Father of War Correspondents. Virginia Quarterly Review 
21:1 plll, Winter, 1945. 
’ Author says Sir William Howard Russell revolutionized war reporting by his 
coverage of Crimean conflict for London Times. 

Newman, Joseps. Argentina Press Freedom Carries Risk for Editors. E&P 77:52 

0, Dec. 23. 
Senvrn, Pau. Herald Tribune’s Paris Edition to Be Revived. E&P 77:49 p20, 


Dec. 2 

SHIRER, Wr1am L. What the Germans Told the Prisoners. Harper’s 189: 1134 p536, 
Nov. 
Propaganda lines in OK, German paper distributed to American prisoners of 


war. 
Tompson, JAMes S. Canadian Broadcasting. Queen’s Quarterly 51:4 p$49, Winter 
1944-45. 
Author says both public and private broadcasting have a place in the Canadian 
radio picture. 
Wa ker, Jerry. French Writers Resist Curbs on Freedom. E&P 78:3 p24, Jan. 20. 
Wayne, Joun Laxmorp. The Girls’ Own Paper. Hobbies 9:9 p114, Nov. 
Description of Victorian era London periodical. 


FREEDOM OF PRESS AND FREE ACCESS TO THE NEWS 


Anonrmovs. Baillie Back with Bag of Free Press Pledges. E&P 77:45 p8, Nov. 4. 
United Press head gets assurances of foreign leaders. 
—— Charter for a Free Press. Newsweek 24:24 p88, Dec. 11. 
ASNE committee defines freedom of the press. 
—— European Editors Want Free Press—J. A. Brogan. E&P 78:1 p8, Jan. 6. 
Time and education will be necessary forerunners, however, in opinion of King 
Features executive. 
—— Foreign Press Keeps Up Fight to Report Truth. E&P 77:52 p20, Dec. 23. 
A brief examination of the situation in six countries. 
—— Free News Exchange Put First in Crusade. E&P 78:5 p9, Jan. 27. 
Newspaper and public leaders join in praise of free information. 
—— Free Press Week. Wilson Library Bulletin 19:3 p213, Nov. 
Contains views by Thomas Jefferson on book censorship. 
a — of World News Essential to Permanent Peace. * National Publisher 23: 12 
p5, Nov. 
Address of AP manager to N.E.A. Advisory council. 
—— Freedom, We Got It. Time 45:3 p58, Jan. 15. 
Quotes a Russian writer’s reply to Kent Cooper on press freedom. 
—— Press Freedom Gains Reported in 3 Countries. E&P 77:50 p61, Dec. 9. 
—— Press Inquiry Board Takes Up Wire Services. E&P 78:3 p20, Jan. 20. 
Hutchins commission to hear Kent Cooper. 
—— Storm Warning. Time 44:24 p55, Dec. 11. 
Economist attacks Kent Cooper’s statement on world press freedom. 
—— Text of Government’s Argument in AP Case. E&P 77:46 p9, Nov. 11. 
Court asked to impose tighter restrictions on news service. 
—— U.S. Editors Going Abroad to Preach Press Freedom. E&P 77:49 p7, Dec. 2. 
ASNE group will visit all friendly capitals. 
Apams, J. DonaLp. Freedom of the Press. Tomorrow 4:4 p20, December. 
Author says Newspaper Guild movement is one of most dangerous threats to 
press freedom. 
AnceLL, NorMaAN. Free Press and Free Minds. Free World 9:1 p54, Jan. 
Author says impartial and authoritative interpretation must accompany free 
access to information. 
Brown, Karine. The Public Be Banned! ALA Bulletin 38:11 p443, Nov. 
Author cites numerous historical examples of suppression of the press. 


. 
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Butier, James J. MacLeish to Promote U. S. Free Press Aim. E&P 77:50 p7, Dec. 9. 

New assistant secretary of state stresses role of information. 

Cooper, Kent. Freedom of Information. Life 17:20 p55, Nov. 18. 

AP head traces world news cartels of World War I and pleads for worldwide free- 

dom of information. 

Liyvtey, Ernest K. Freedom of Information. Newsweek 24:24 p47, Dec. 11. 

Author appraises ASNE declaration of worldwide press freedom. 

Ricas, ArtHur STantey. The Free American Press and Its Function in a Free World. 

Catholic World 160: 956 p106, Nov. 

Author believes American press must maintain spirit of altruism. 

Wa ker, Jerry. Editors Begin Study as Italy Gains World News Freedom. E&P 

78:2 p7, Jan. 13. 

ASNE committee starts collecting information from friendly world capitals. 
—— India Editors Examine Free Press Obligations. E&P 77:47 p18, Nov. 18. 
Wat.ace, Tom. Columnists’ Freedom Is Hooey, Says Wallace. E&P 77: 53 p22, Dec. 30. 

a editor says all syndicated stars forced to bow before policies of pub- 

ishers. 

Warre, Leonarp H. How Much of a Break Do We Get at Home? Is a Question Serv- 

icemen Want Answered. Guild Reporter 11:22 p38, Nov. 1. 

A former newspaper worker now in Navy raises questions about postwar news- 

paper work. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


ALEXANDER, JAcK. Pugnacious Pearson. Saturday Evening Post 217:28 p9, Jan. 6. 
Biography of columnist “who sees himself as a gladiator for political rectitude.” 

AnonyMovs. Benjamin Franklin, Printer. School Arts 44:3 p74, Nov. 
Brief sketch of Franklin shows his insistence upon an uncensored press. 

—— Genius of Ochs Retold at Chattanooga Fete. E&P 77:50 p11, Dec. 16. 

—— Half Head, Half Legs. Time 44:25 p58, Dec. 18. 
Tom Stokes becomes United Feature Syndicate columnist. 

—— Poor Man’s Ernie Pyle. Newsweek 24:26 p79, Dec. 25. 
Sketch of Correspondent Harold Boyle of the Associated Press. 

—— Up Cy. Time 44:21 p74, Nov. 20. 
Cy Sulzberger made chief foreign correspondent of New York Times. 

a Georce A. Indianapolis News Completes 75 Years. E&P 77:50 pl6, 

. 16. 

—— Paper and Radio Run Separately by Pulliam. E&P 77:53 p44, Dec. 30. 
Indianapolis Star publisher states his publishing philosophy. 

Kouwennoven, Joun A. November Eleventh: What the Papers Said on Armistice 
Day. Harper’s 189: 1134 p529, Nov. 
Reporting the excitement and the meaning of peace in 1918. 

Logan, Lena C. Henry Watterson and the Liberal Convention of 1872. Indiana Maga- 
zine of History 40:4 p319, Dec. 

Mort, Frank Lutuer. Evidences of Reliability in Newspapers and Periodicals in 
Historical Studies. JouRNALISM QuARTERLY 21:4 p304, Dec. 

—— - sng Coverage of Concord and Lexington. New England Quarterly. 17:4 p489, 


Newspaper historian and journalism school dean says only three stories were 
firsthand. 

Pomerantz, Sipney I. Newspaper Humor in the War for Independence. JourNALISM 
QuarrTeRLy 21:4 p$11, Dec. 

Sxrpper, Ortis Ciark. J.D.B. De Bow, the Man. Journal of Southern History {0:4 
p404, Nov. 
Picture of a noted journalist and statistician of the old South. 

Taytor, Frank J. Man With a Borrowed Shoestring. Saturday Evening Post 217: 23 
p24, Dec. 2. 
How Manchester Boddy revived Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News. 
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Wesster, SAMUEL Cuester. Mark Twain: Business Man. Atlantic 174:5 p100, Nov. 
Final installment in a series of articles on Mark Twain’s experiences as a pub- 
lisher. 

Wetts, Georce Y. Patterson and the Daily News. American Mercury 59:252 p671, 
Dec. 


Author says Patterson’s genius at creating and manipulating comics, not his 
editorial leadership, accounts for gigantic circulation of the Daily News. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. ANPA Enters Miami Herald Contempt Case. E&P 77:48 p12, Nov. 25. 
Editorials and cartoons bring order for explanation from two jurists. 

—— Miami Herald Held Guilty of Contempt. E&P 77:52 p28, Dec. 23. 

Editorial and cartoon held interference with justice. 

—— Political Speech Costs Newark Daily $24,000. E&P 77:49 p22, Dec. 2. 
Congressman collects on basis of publication of statements made by rival can- 
didate. 

—— Wartime Libel Docket Low in New York State. sped ving 47 p32, Nov. 18. 
Jurists broaden the base of libel in two outsta’ 

SwinpLer, WILLIAM F. AP Suit and Labor Relations Act t Highlight Newspaper Law 
in 1944. National Publisher 24:2 p10, Jan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. National Archives Develops Method for Preservation of Newspapers. 
Hobbies 49:10 p173, Dec. 
Foil sheets eliminate discoloration. 

er Gerorce A. Book Reviews Need News Slant—Butcher. E&P 77:45 
p56, Nov. 4. 
Chicago Tribune literary editor convinced of public interest in books. 

Kirsy, Rouurw. The Editorial Cartoon. American Mercury 59:251 p542, Nov. 
If editorial cartoon has declined, author says, it has followed the downward 
trend in written editorials. 

Swain, Wiiarp. Industrial Journalism: An Appraisal of a Growing Field. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 21:4 p318, Dec. 

TispeL, Auton P. Activities of the U. S. Government Printing Office. Special Libraries 
35:10 p475, Dec. 
How largest printing establishment in the world operates. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. ITU Would Protect Own Laws, Insists Arbitration Will Not Cost Past 
Gains. Guild Reporter 12:2 p6, Jan. 1. 

—— National AP Contract Advanced. Guild Reporter 11:22 pl, Nov. 1. 
News service agrees to negotiate uniform pact. 

—— National Wage Policy Session Called by ANG in Washington. Guild Reporter 
12:2 pl, Jan. 1. 

— Se Are Begun for Hearst National Contract. Guild Reporter 12:3 p9, 

an. 15. 

—— Publishers Take Firm Stand on Negotiations with ITU. E&P 77:50 p9, Dec. 16. 

a objects to union laws not compatible with orderly collective bargain- 


— Responsibility of Guild in Contracts Defined. E&P 77:53 p26, Dec. 30. 
Newspaper Commission sets limits in bargaining 
WALKER, » nag Guild Draws Up Plan to Get 45 Pay Rises. E&P 78:2 p50, Jan. 13. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. ANPA Starts $175,000 Mechanical Research. E&P 77:48 p8, Nov. 25. 
Five-year program will survey possibilities of improved processes. 
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—— Fun in Chicago. Time 45:3 p56, Jan. 15. 
Sun raids the Tribune for Terry and the Pirates comic. 
—— New Dress for Dixie. Time 45:4 p56, Jan 22. 
Description of the Atlanta Journal’s new four-color magazine section. 
—— Rise of the Washington Post. Fortune 30:6 p132, Dec. 
Author traces growth and influence of the Post. 
—— The Mackey Scholarship at Carnegie Tech. Linotype News 23:2 p2, Oct.-Dec. 
Grant will encourage instruction in printing. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AnonyMovs. Engravers’ Head Looks to Better Illustrations. E&P 77:47 p42, Nov. 18. 
Navy Combat Artists. Army and Navy Journal 82:15 p116, Dec. 7. 
How a complete pictorial record of naval history in World War II is made. 
—— 150,000 AP Wirephotos Sent in First Decade. E&P 78:2 p58, Jan. 13. 
Burke, W. J. The Picture Collection of Look Magazine. Special Libraries 35:10 p481, 
Dec. 
Classification of pictures and prints follows OWI’s basic system. 
Butter, E. K. Invasion Pictures Took Long Preparation. E&P 77:47 p16, Nov. 18. 
Knicat, Paut and THoman, Ciarence. Shooting on the Gridiron. Television 1:3 p12, 


Dec. 
Technique of remote football pickups. 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN AND COMMUNICATION AGENCIES 


AnonyMovs. Editorial: How’s That Again, Mr. Ickes? E&P 77:47 p50, Nov. 18. 
Interior secretary’s criticism of press influence in election sharply refuted. 

—— Editorial Study Shows FDR Had Press Advantage. E&P 77:49 p13, Dec. 2. 
Twohey Associates stress tactical advantage enjoyed by president in 1944 election 
battle. 

—— Fortune Press Analysis: The Campaign. Fortune 30:6 p286, Dec. 

Twohey reports on summary of editorial comment in nationwide sample of big- 


circulation dailies. Most newspapers were for Dewey, but not consistently nor 
enthusiastically. 
—— House Report Lauds, Censures Gallup Poll. E&P 78:2 p77, Jan. 13. 
Quota-sampling method employed in 1944 presidential campaign questioned. 
i i . 13. 
Editorial says Republican party guilty of two shocking abuses of radio in 1944 
campaign. 
Pro-Dewey Newspapers Lead in “Fairness” Test. Saturday Evening Post 217:19 
pll2, Nov. 4. 
Editorial reviews survey in Nation; says moderate conservatives more likely to 
be fair than zealots with ax to grind. 
— 60% of Dailies Support Dewey; Roosevelt — by 22%. E&P 77:45 p9, Nov. 4. 
Final tabulation shows only 18% independen 
—— The Waning Power of the Press. New Republic 111:20 p611, Nov. 13. 
Editorial says election proved American people as a whole distrust editors’ advice. 
Ga.uup, Greorce H. I Don’t Take Sides. Nation 159:27 p795, Dec. 30. « 
Author says American Institute of Public Opinion not biased. 
GrnzsurG, Bensamin. Dr. Gallup on the Mat. Nation 159:25 p737, Dec. 16. 
Writer raises serious questions about the reliability of the Gallup election polls. 
Gorpon, J. Kiva. How to Predict the Loser. Nation 159: 19 p550, Nov. 4. 
Author describes “hunch” system in predicting national elections. 
LazARSFELD, Pau F. Post Mortem. Nation 159:21 p613, Nov. 18. 
Undesirable relation between political leanings of the polling agency and its 
results still exist, author says. 
Roper, Eimer. The Polls and the Election. New Republic 111:21 p662, Nov. 20. 
Author believes prediction of elections is socially useless function of pollsters. 
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Wecus.er, JAMes A. Publishers Face Hangover on a Gray Election Day. Guild Re- 
porter 11:22 pl, Nov. 1. 
Press ae | r Dewey regarded as lack of interest in position newspapers hold 
in public mind 
PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA AND PUBLIC OPINION 


AnonyMous. NAM Runs Big Scale Campaign in Papers. E&P 77:49 pl0, Dec. 2. 
Copy stresses role of business in postwar years. 

—— The Press and Public Opinion. Newsweek 24:21 p86, Nov. 20. , 

Grierson, Jonn. Democracy’s Propaganda. Free World 9:1 p87, Jan. 
Documentary film expert and information specialist favors continuation of gov- 
ernment information service after the war. 

Recx, W. Emerson. This is Public Relations. Association of American Colleges Bulle- 
tin 30:4 p519, Dec. 
Author lists eleven steps in achieving good public relations in colleges. 

Riezier, Kurt. What Is Public Opinion? ‘Social Research 11:4 p397, Nov. 
Author says concept is one of most complex phenomena of social life. 

Woopwarp, Jutian L. Making Government Opinion Research Bear Upon Operations. 
American Sociological Review 9:6 p670, Dec. 
Contains table of some opinion-research problems investigated by government 


agencies. 
RADIO AND THE PRESS 


AnonyMovs. Atlas in Radio. Businessweek No. 801 p90, Jan. 6. 
Investment trust buys into French syndicate. 

—— Close Names Groups Who ‘Put Him Off Air. E&P 77:52 p28, Dec. 23. 
Radio commentator says liberal groups put pressure on NBC. 

—— Editorializing on the Air is Opposed by 4 Of 5 Kansans, Whan Survey Shows. 
Broadcasting 27:19 p30, Nov. 6. 
But one out of three believes that radio does take sides. 

—— FCC’s Tough Job. Business Week No. 794 p36, Nov. 18. 
Reallocation of radio frequency assignments is made harder by controversy over 
television 

—— Free Speech, Guild Style. Newsweek 24:26 p75, Dec. 25. 
New York Newspaper Guild gets radio program. 

—— NAB Group to Aid Capital Reporters. Broadcasting 27:22 p78, Nov. 27. 

—— Newspaper Issue Lurks in Klamath Falls Grant. Broadcasting 27:22 p64, Nov. 
27 


Commission splits on vote on newspaper application for new station. 

—— Newspapers by Radio. Science News Letter 46:21 p324, Nov. 18. 
Several industrial companies now actively engaged in postwar planning for 
facsimile. 

—— Payne Surveys Facsimile Field for Publishers. E&P 77:48 p34, Nov. 25. 

—— Pig-Squeal Radio. Time 44:21 p84, Nov. 20. 
Subscription radio plan hits radio advertising. 

—— Press-Radio Tie-up Due for Study by Congress. E&P 78:2 p18, Jan. 13. 

—— Radio—Sc a Day. Business Week No. 802 p90, Jan. 13. 
Lazarsfeld’s poll shows third of New Yorkers in survey would pay for subscription 
radio service. 

—— Radio, Press News Equal, Hicks Says. Broadcasting 28:3 p53, Jan. 16. 
Blue network reporter says radio foreign correspondents rank as highly as those 
of the press. 

—— Radio Yardstick. Tide 18:23 p96, Dec. 1. 
Broadcasters launch circulation measurement scheme despite denials of its 
soundness. 

—— Smudge Clocker. Time 45:1 p60, Jan. 1. 
Newscast of weather is “must” listening in southern California. 
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—— Sponsors Shushed. Business Week No. 798 p116, Dec. 16. 
Toronto station sells time but retains control of programs. 

—— Sports Ethics Code. Broadcasting 27:26 p54, Dec. 25. 
Sports Broadcasters Association adopts four-point code. 

—— The Battle of French Video. Newsweek 25:1 p72, Jan. 1. 
American networks clash over television operation. 

— eg Newspaper Publishers Emerge as New Radio Dynasty. Guild Reporter 12:2 
p3, Jan. 1. 
Cowles brothers expand network holdings. 

Beckman, Ricuarp W. More Radio News Broadcasting Jobs Will Be Available for 
Men Only. Quill 32:6 p16, Nov.-Dec. 

Butter, James J. FCC Plots Future in Whole Radio Field. E&P 78:3 p28, Jan. 20. 
Report outlines new band for FM, importance of walkie-talkie, etc. 

Hyarrt, Rosert M. Television After the War. Public Utilities Fortnightly 34:13 p806, 
Dec. 21. 
Author supports view that television should be available to 112,000,000 persons 
and a potential source of 4,600,000 jobs. 

Jarcer, Frep. Liberal Commentators Receive the Pressure. Guild Reporter 12:2 p3, 
Jan. 1. 

Jennincs, Grorce. Radio in the Chicago Public Schools. Education 65:4 p197, Dec. 
Article includes account of how news is presented i in school broadcasting. 

LupiaM, Georce P. Over 66 Million Given in ’44 Via OWI. Broadcasting 28:2 p18, 
Jan. 8. 
Summary of radio participation in war information campaign. 

Sum™enrs, Harrison B. Values of Radio Listening. Education 65:4 p202, Dec. 
Says schools must help in the development of discriminating taste in radio 
listening 

Wauan, F. = "The Speech Profession Jilts Radio. Quarterly Journal of Speech 30:4 
p439, Dec. 
More investigation of radio should be done by speech experts, says author. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. FDR Objects to Press Play on Allied Rifts. E&P 78:1 p13, Jan. 6. 
President says existing differences are not serious. 

—— Stars and Stripes, Started on $1,800, Now Earns $3,000,000. Publishers Auxiliary 
79:51 pl, Dec. 16. 
Circulation of Army newspaper tops million in European theater alone. 
Total of 1,200 Newspapers Now Being Published in Army Camps. Publishers 
Auxiliary 79:52 pl, Dec. 23. 

—— 12% of Iowa Papers Suspended in War Period. E&P 78:3 p82, Jan. 20. 


1. Censorship 


AnonyMovs. Early to the Rescue. Time 45:4 p58, Jan. 22. 
Steve Early to act as trouble shooter in newsmen’s protest over SHAEF censor- 
ship. 

—— Lyon, OWI, Returns to Paris with ‘Full SHAEF Approval.’ E&P 78:2 p9, Jan. 13. 
Protested Army delay of news on German breakthrough. 

—— Mirror Holds Out Winchell British Slap. E&P 77:50 p50, Dec. 16. 

—— Newsmen Again Protest SHAEF Censorship Rule. E&P 78:1 p69, Jan. 6. 
Correspondents resent “break” given British Broadcasting Corporation. 

—— Press Battles Secrecy of Pacific Institute. E&P 78:2 p12, Jan. 13. 
Reporters barred from Hot Springs, Va., conference on future of Japan. 

—— 3,000,000 Words a Week. Time 44:25 p59, Dec. 18. 
SHAEF censors five months late in releasing correspondents’ reports. 

—— War News Row Grows into Major Cleavage. E&P 78:3 p13, Jan. 20. 
War correspondents in France protest headquarters policies. 

Bentet, Dwicut. China Wall of Censorship Smashed by Stilwell Story. E&P 77:45 
p7, Nov. 4. 
Recall of general gives correspondents chance to tell story. 
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Ciaxton, Brooxs. UNRRA—and Public Opinion. Free World 8:6 p548, Dec. 
Author says all possible meetings of the international conference should be open 
to the press. 

Hu, GLapwin. SHAEF a Headache to War Reporters. E&P 78:2 p9, Jan. 13. 

AP war writer says front-line developments are held up 24 to 48 hours. 

Youne, Krupa. Censorship in Wartime. ALA Bulletin 38:11 p439, Nov. 

A highly useful discussion of censorship problems by a sociology professor. 

Wncox, U. V. Morgenthau Avoids Press Conference. E&P 77:45 p46, Nov. 4. 
Writers raises questions as to why Treasury secretary seeks secrecy. 

2. Coverage 

ANONYMOUS. _ bn of War Coverage with Ist Army. E&P 77:53 p20, Dec. 30. 
Chicago Times writer es help of Press Wireless. 

—— The Price of News. Newsweek 24:22 p85, Nov. 27. 


Four correspondents killed in Philippines campaign. 
BenteL, Dwicut. New Dangers Confront Newsmen in Germany. E&P 77:48 p7, Nov. 


25. 
Death total of correspondents now stands at 26. 
Dickinson, Wi11aM B. Ideal Press Setup for Luzon. E&P 78:5 p8, Jan. 27. 
Unusual facilities speed coverage of Langayen gulf invasion. 
3. Information Policies 


Anonymous. Air Conference Sessions Open to Reporters. E&P 77:45 p69, Nov. 4. 
State department permits coverage of full meetings. 

—— Soviets Get New Magazines Issued by OWI. E&P 77:53 p57, Dec. 30. 

—— “Unofficial but Authoritative”. Time 45:4 p56, Jan. 22. 

Article cites wrong guesses by Army & Navy Journal. 

—— U.S. Propaganda on Peace Plan Termed Failure. E&P 77:47 p64, Nov. 18. 
Columbia sociologist says psychological warfare ineptness may delay end of 
war. 

BenteL, Dwicut. News From America Bolsters Spirit of War-Torn People. E&P 
77: 52 p9, Dec. 23. 

Foreign agencies deliver “straight” reports via air and underground. 

Davis, + The OWI and Psychological Warfare. Army and Na Navy Journal. 82:15 
p98, 7. 

Hearty, Georce W., Jr. OWI Held Essential as People’s Advocate. E&P 78:3 pl2, 
Jan. 20. 

Former domestic director says office has facilitated release of war news. 

MERRILL, sage Apmzrat A. S. Navy Public Relations. Army and Navy Journal 82:15 
p99, eA 

Scuuyter, Pump. Cairo-Teheran Press Seen Poorly Handled. E&P 77:46 p32, Nov. 
11. 

New York Times correspondent urges better organization in future. 

Surtes, Mayor Genera A. D. Keeping the Home Front Informed. Army and Navy 

Journal 82:15 p99, Dec. 7. 





A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


October to December, 1944 


Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; 
IJJ, Institute of Journalists Journal; J, Journalist of the National Union of 


Journalists. 


BRITISH PRESS 


AnonyMovs. Big Demand for Seats in New Gallery. WPN 32:820 p15, Nov. 16. 
British Broadcasting Company, foreign press, provincial papers expected to be 
represented in new House of Commons gi 
Britain’s Provincial Press. WPN 32: 825 suppl. pi-xxxviii, Dec. 21. 
Symposium. 

Enlarged Press Gallery in Re-Built Commons. NW 47:2444 pl, Nov. 11. 

—— Future of Foreign Language Press Here. NW 47: 2443 pl, Nov. 4. 

Britain now home of 104 of these papers. 

—— Lord Rothermere Surveys the Future of the British Press. WPN 32:825 p6, Dec. 

21. 
Report covers circulation problems, press and radio, education for journalism, 
communications. 
New Press Gallery to be Enlarged. WPN 32: 818 pee. Nov. 9. 
House of Commons to provide improved facili 
—— New Press Gallery Will Make History. NW poses 2445 p2, Nov. 18. 
Newspapers Boycott T.U.C. NW 47:2441 pl, Oct. 21. 

—— Press Gallery, IJJ 32:321 p162, Dec. 

Proposed new House of Commons chamber of 161 seats, instead of 69 in the old 
chamber, to be provided for the press. Press rooms and adequate communication 
facilities also planned. 

—— Regrettable Breach Over Press Freedom. WPN 32:816 p3, Oct. 19. 

Trades Union Congress granted admittance only to reporters who are members 
of the National Union of Journalists. 

—— The Times Reaches 50,000th Issue Without Break. WPN 32:821 p9, Nov. 23. 
Highlights since 1785. 

Fovuuts, J. A. 1945 Should be an Important Year for Provincial Press. NW 47: 2451 
pl7, Dec. 30. 

Ad rate problems and space-selling methods of British weeklies. 

Pater, James L. The Future of the Provincial Daily. NW 47:2446 p2, Nov. 25. 

MacDonatp, Witu1aM. The Future of the Provincial Weekly. NW 47: 2443 p9, Nov. 4. 
By the editor of the Aberdeen Bon-Accord and Northern Pictorial. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AnonyMous. Guide to Reliability of European Radio News. NW 47: 2448 p9, Dec. 9. 
Reuters report on French, Belgian, Luxemburg, Free Dutch and Rome radio 
services. 

——C and W Press Room for Reporters. WPN $2:815 p11, Oct. 12. 

Cables and Wireless, Ltd., opens new facilities for correspondents; relations with 
press in recent years reviewed. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Latest News From France and Belgium. WPN $2:815 p7, Oct. 12. 
French government control extends over Hachette, wholesale news agent, and 
Havas-Publicité, advertising organization, both formerly identified with the 
Havas news agency. 
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——Ceylon an Acceptable Market for British Manufacturers. WPN 32:817 p28, 
Oct. 26. 
Includes description of newspaper press in Ceylon. 

—— Correspondents in Russia Barred From News. WPN 32:825 p38, Dec. 21. 

—— New French Press Is Settling Down. WPN 32:816 p8, Oct. 19. 

——- South Africa Has a Vigorous Press—British, Afrikaans and Native. WPN 32:825 

0, Dec. 21. 

need P. H. N. New Zealand Secures Broad Survey of World and War News. WPN 
$2: 825 p27, Dec. 21. 

Krvessury, STANLEY. Past, Present and Future of Australian Newspapers. WPN 
$2: 825 p24, Dec. 21. 
By the editor of Newspaper News, Sydney. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


AnonyMovs. Australian Journalists Strike With Printers. WPN $2:815 p3, Oct. 12. 
Attempt to publish composite newspaper in Sydney, following strike by printers, 
results in walkout of editorial workers. 

—— Developments in the Sydney Strike. NW 47:2441 p12, Oct. 21. 

—— It Began When Printers Tried to Censor Report. WPN 32:816 p4, Oct. 19. 
Background on the strike of newspaper employes in Sydney, Australia. 

—— New Salaries Scale for Juniors. IJJ 32: 319 p119, Oct. 

Institute of Journalists and the Newspaper Society reach agreement on behalf 
of junior journalists employed by provincial newspapers and London suburban 
weekly newspapers. 

—— Sydney Pressmen and Printers Go Back After 14-Day Strike. WPN 32:817 p8, 
Oct. 26. 

—— Work—Wages—Pensions; Annual General Meeting Takes Action on Three Main 
Issues. IJJ 32:320 p133, Nov. 

Harold Ffoulkes, diplomatic correspondent of the Kemsley evening newspapers, 
elected president of the Institute of Journalists. 


PROPAGANDA AND CENSORSHIP 
——— Censorship is an Ugly Thing, Says the Chief Press Censor. WPN 3$2:818 
ov. 9. 
Admiral P. G. Thomson calls censorship “an unfortunate necessity.” 
—— Censorship Has Become a Real Menace. WPN 32:816 p12, Oct. 19. 
Cases of policy censorship cited to support viewpoint that censorship is spreading 
into all fields of human activity. 
—— Crazy Censorship Controls Lisbon. WPN $2:818 p6, Nov. 2. 
Lisbon declines as important war news center. 


—— Egypt Cable Monopoly Restricts News. WPN 32:817 p19, Oct. 26. 
Only news arriving through cable companies can be printed in newspapers. 
—— Spanish Censorship Now Very Strict. WPN 32:825 p8, Dec. 21. 
Report by Vernon Barlett of the London News Chronicle. 
—— Were Nazi Boy Snipers Stories Faked? WPN 32:821 p4, Nov. 23. 
—— Why is Britain Missing the Boat in Europe. WPN 32:821 p3, Nov. 23. 
U. S. propaganda said to be outstripping British efforts. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


AnonyMous. Brebner to Represent British Press at SHAEF PR Division. WPN 
$2:818 p 3, Nov. 2. 
Director of Ministry of Information news division to smooth out sources of com- 
plaints by the British press. 
—— British Council Prepares for Peace. WPN 32:814 p9, Oct. 5. 
= for 1943-44 deals with steps taken to promote British relations abroad 
and to disseminate the British point of view. 
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—— Chief Press Liaison Officer of the Government Retires. WPN 32:815 p8, Oct. 12. 
George Stewart, for 17 years at No. 10 Downing Street, retired from civil service. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


An. N.U.J. Plan Postal Journalism Course for Serving Members. NW 47: 2449 

p3, Dec. 16. 
Refresher course for National Union of Journalists members. 

—— Training Journalists. IJJ $2:321 p155, Dec. 
Representatives of the Institute and of the Newspaper Society drawing up a 
plan for training journalists. On page 157, W. L. Andrews, editor of the Yorkshire 
Post, calls for the establishment of courses in journalism. 

Taytor, H. A. Press Freedom Under Private Ownership. NW 47: 2447 p11, Dec. 2. 
The case for private ownership by former president of the Institute of Journalists. 


POST-WAR WORLD PRESS 
Anonymous. B.B.C. Correspondents in All Main Centers After War. NW 47: 2447 


p3, Dec. 2. 
W. J. Haley, director-general of BBC, proposes corps of radio correspondents. 
—— Unfettered Press is Vital for World Peace. IJJ 32:320 p139, Nov. 
William Redfern, retiring president of the Institute of Journalists, calls for an 
international convention to guarantee free access to sources of information. 
Cuancetior, C. J. What Principles Animate the Direction and Control of a World 
News Agency? 
General Manager of Reuters discusses the obligation which the big agencies have 
of serving as a clearing house for news as an international commodity, of keeping 
the stream of world news clear and free from barriers in international news 
traffic. 
Reprern, Wi.11aM. Strong and Independent Press Will Be Needed in Reconstruction 
Period. NW 47:2451 p3, Dec. 30. 
By the president of the Institute of Journalists. 


WAR AND PRESS: THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


a British is Getting Worst American Press for Many Years. WPN 32: 825 

p4, Dec. 21. 

Policy in liberated countries results in widespread indictment of British. 

——5S.H.A.E-F. Correspondents Now in Paris. NW 47:2440 p3, Oct. 14. 
Facilities and press personnel at army headquarters. 

—— Covering the Athens Fighting. NW 47: 2450 p2, Dec. 23. 

—— Daniell Says British Set-up Still Lagging. WPN 32:814 p3, Oct. 5. 

Plans under way for reporting activities of the British Second Army in France. 

—— Heavy Delays Follow SHAEF 5 nama WPN 32:816 p6, Oct. 19. 
Communication facilities from F: 

—— How War Correspondent Ban Can Pr Prevent Political Reporting in Europe. NW 
47: 2448 p10, Dec. 9. 

Experiences of a Daily Worker correspondent in France. 

—— Nazi Pressmen Don’t Want to Return to Fatherland. WPN 32:817 p6, Oct. 26. 
Stockholm, still city of intrigue, is declining as a war news center as allied armies 
press into Germany. 

—. hee Report Political News From Europe Menaced by Military. WPN 32: 823 


ps 

—— SHAEF Move to Scribe Hotel, Paris. WPN 32:814 p6, Oct. 5 
75 ——— and 44 conducting officers to be moved with “allied headquarters 
to Paris 
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Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments 
of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like . 


. must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 


University, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 


June issue must reach him by May 1. 


put research activity among staff 
members and graduate students in 
American schools of journalism during 
1944 was almost wholly devoted to 
standard subjects is indicated by “Re- 
search in Progress,” the yearly compila- 
tion prepared for the American 

tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism by Dr. Frederic E. Merwin, 
director of the School of Journalism, 
Rutgers University. 

In a clarifying statement on this point 
in the 1944 report Dr. Merwin declared: 

“The only explanation which seems 
feasible is that those interested in com- 
munications research feel that satisfac- 
tory investigation cannot be conducted 
while the war still is in progress.” 

A similar trend was noted in the 1948 
report. 

Projects reported as either “com- 
pleted” or “in progress” in 1944 deal 
with a wide variety of topics, Dr. Mer- 
win said. Readership surveys, radio news, 
freedom of the press, White House press 
relations, histories of newspapers and 
magazines and post-war advertising are 
outstanding. 

Censorship is the most popular field 
of research for the few individuals deal- 
ing with war themes. 

Most institutions represented in the 
report, Dr. Merwin said, have curtailed 
research activity because of reduced 
faculty and graduate personnel. 


Eleanor Carroll Named 
Assistant to Columbia Dean 


Professor Eleanor Carroll has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the dean of the 
Graduate School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University. 


Miss Carroll joined the Columbia 


faculty in 1936 as assistant professor in 
news writing and as adviser to women 
students. She became an associate pro- 
fessor in 1942. Beginning her career dur- 
ing a summer vacation in 1918 as a 
reporter on the Staten Island (N. Y.) 
Advance, she has served as fiction editor 
and managing editor of Delineator mag- 
azine, and has been a member of the 
staff of the New York Post and London 
Daily Express. 

In 1924 she was assistant to Professor 
Charles P. Cooper of the Columbia 
School of Journalism and in 1935 was 
special assistant to Harry L. Hopkins in 
the Works Progress Administration in 
Washington. She is a member of the 
Women’s National Press Club in 
Washington. 


Latin-Americans Study 
U.S. Journalistic Methods 


Twelve experienced Latin-American 
newspaper men have begun study of 
journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota, the University of Missouri and 
Northwestern University. They are en- 
tering upon this work under the auspices 
of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs and the Institute of In- 
ternational Education. At Minnesota are 
Jorge Marti, assistant editor of El Mundo, 
Havana, Cuba, Mario Bauche Garcia- 
diego, El Informador, Guadalajara, Mexi- 
co, Gerardo Halley Mora, radio news 
commentator and writer for El Para- 
guayo, Asuncion, Paraguay, and Fer- 
nando Zenha Machado, news editor of 
A Gazeta, Sio Paulo, Brazil. 

At Missouri are Humberto Silva-Mino, 
cable editor of El Comercio, Quito, 
Ecuador; Ricardo Marinho, news editor 
of O Globo, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
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Aristides Gabriel Typaldos, assistant 
manager of the Panama City Star- 
Herald, Panama; and Luis Esteban Rey, 
former editor-in-chief of Ahora, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

At Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, are Raul Ca- 
purro of Montevideo, Uruguay, general 
manager of Mundo Uruguayo, a maga- 
zine similar to Time; Jose Vengoechea of 
Barranquilla, Colombia, correspondent 
for El Heraldo and Associated Press cor- 
respondent at Barranquilla for seven 
years; Danilo Jimenez, San Jose, Costa 
Rica, editor of Orientacion, Catholic 
labor weekly, and Eduardo Ritter, Pan- 
ama, columnist, poet and editor-in-chief 
of El Mundo Grafico. 


Siegfried to Join Staff 
At Carnegie Tech 


Laurance B. Siegfried, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism and printer to the 
university at Syracuse University, has 
resigned to accept appointment as pro- 
fessor of graphic arts and head of the 
department of printing at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Professor Siegfried will take up his 
new duties July 1 in the Department of 
Printing at Carnegie Tech, which is a 
division of the College of Engineering 
giving a four-year curriculum leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science in 
printing. 

Chairman of the Department of 
Graphic Arts in the School of Journal- 
ism, editor and designer of university 
publications, managing director of the 
Orange Publishing Company and edi- 
torial board chairman and general editor 
of the Syracuse University Press, Pro- 
fessor Siegfried has been connected with 
Syracuse University since 1940. 

A graduate of Harvard, Professor 
Siegfried had earlier been editor of the 
American Printer for 11 years, managing 
editor of Advertising and Selling, asso- 
ciate editor of the Linotype Bulletin and 
a member of the staff of other publica- 
tions and publishing houses. 


Part-Time Staff Increased 
At New York University 


Because freshman enrolment at the 
beginning of the second semester in 


February was expected to be from 50 to 
90 per cent higher than in February, 
1944, the Department of Journalism, 
New York University, engaged five part- 
time instructors additional to twelve 
engaged in September and two carried 
over from last year. 

The new instructors are Dr. Harry 
Baehr, editorial writer of the New York 
Herald Tribune and author of “New 
York Herald Tribune Since the Civil 
War”; Lawrence Fernsworth, New 
York Daily News, noted for his work in 
archaeology as well as for his newspaper 
career of more than thirty years; Warren 
Hall, of the American Weekly; Robert 
Molloy, literary editor of the New York 
Sun; Jacques Ozanne, New York Journal 
of Commerce. 


Radio Council 
Members Appointed 


AASDJ President Max Grossman has 
announced the names of AASDJ ap- 
pointees to the Council on Radio Jour- 
nalism: Fred S. Siebert, Illinois, and 
I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State, for one-year 
terms; Floyd K. Baskette, Emory, and 
Wilbur Schramm, Iowa, for two-year 
terms; and Mitchell V. Charnley, Min- 
nesota, for a three-year term. These ap- 
pointments continue the original mem- 
bership of the Council. Siebert was 
chosen chairman at the Council’s first 
meeting January 25. 

Radio industry members, appointed 
by the National Association of Broad- 
casters, are: William Brooks, NBC, 
and Paul White, CBS, for one-year 
terms; Karl Koerper, KMBC, Kansas 
City, and E. R. Vadeboncoeur, WSYR, 
Syracuse, for two-year terms; and Arthur 
Stringer, NAB, for a three-year term. 


Nevada Legal Bulletin 
Re-issued by NEA 


Demand for Bulletin No. 2 in the 
Nevada Department of Journalism 
series, “Legal Advertising in the 48 
States,” has been so heavy that the 
Department has arranged with the Na- 
tional Editorial Association for a reprint 
of its highlights. The bulletin, issued in 
December, is being used by a number 
of state press association legislative 
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committees. Bulletin No. 3 is to appear 
in April. 

Nafziger Re-elected 

Research Chairman 


Members of the Council on Research 
in Journalism, in a mail ballot, have re- 
elected Ralph O. Nafziger, Minnesota 
School of Journalism, as Council chair- 
man. 


Mrs. Mergen Appointed 
To Nevada Journalism Staff 


Mrs. Katharine Norrid Mergen is tak- 
ing the place of Lieut. Charles T. Dun- 
can, USNR, as instructor in journalism 
at the University of Nevada this year. 
Mrs. Mergen was graduated from the 
University of Nevada in 1936. She has 
worked for a number of years on daily 
newspapers in Nevada and Texas. Lieut. 
Duncan is stationed at Noumes, New 
Caledonia, where he is superintendent of 
the South Pacific command printing 
plant. 


Howard K. Hazelbaker Dies 
At University of Montana 


Howard K. Hazelbaker, instructor in 
the School of Journalism, Montana State 
University, and manager of the Montana 
State Press Association, died January 4 
of a kidney ailment. Mr. Hazelbaker, 37, 
had served the press association since 
January, 1943, and also had taught 
classes in rural journalism and typog- 
raphy. He was a 1936 graduate of the 
Montana School, had published a weekly 
paper at Polson, Mont., for five years 
and had served as state senator during 
that time. 


New York University Plans 
Instruction in Science News 


The Department of Journalism, New 
York University, will, in February, 1946, 
put in a course in “Science Reporting 
and Editing” under the instruction of 
Robert D. Potter, science editor of the 
American Weekly. 

The course in “Newspaper Psychol- 
ogy,” which has been a semester course 
at New York University, will be ex- 
panded in 1945-46 to a full year course 
with a larger content indicated by the 


new title, “Newspaper Psychology and 
Cultural Backgrounds.” is will be 
taught by Dr. Gregory Mason, chair- 
man of the Department. 


Iowa State College Adds 
Course in Rural Radio 


“Rural Radio Composition and Broad- 
casting” is the title of a new course 
added to the Iowa State College curric- 
ulum in journalism. Richard Hull, pro- 
gram director of the college station 
WOI, will have charge of the course. 
Subject matter will include the analysis 
and preparation of farm market and 
homemaker information for the radio 
audience, analysis of audience prefer- 
ences and interpretation of agricultural 
and home economics information. The 
course is designed to help train those 
who intend to enter the radio field as 
a profession as well as those who expect 
to use the radio occasionally in public 
relations or extension service work. 


New Curriculum Adopted 
At Kansas State College 


The Journalism Department at Kansas 
State College has adopted a new curric- 
ulum including comprehensive courses 
in the fields of social sciences, physical 
sciences, biological sciences and _ the 
humanities. The curriculum is designed 
to give students a broader view and 
knowledge of these four fields of human 
knowledge in relation to their profes- 
sional training. 


Evansville College Organizes 
Journalism Instruction 


Evansville College is organizing its 
first Department of Journalism, with the 
aim of offering it as a field of concen- 
tration in the Senior College. The new 
department is under the direction of 
James G. Johnson, recently appointed 
director of public relations. 

Mr. Johnson, formerly head of jour- 
nalism at Midland College and chair- 
man of the Division of Journalism, 
Rider College, has twelve years of ex- 
perience in teaching and newspaper 
work. A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, he has his M.A. from Arizona 
State College at Flagstaff. 
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Columbia Given $50,000 
For School in China 


Columbia University has announced 
receipt of a $50,000 gift for the Chinese 
school of journalism in Chungking spon- 
sored by the university's Graduate 
School of Journalism. Rodney Gilbert, 
formerly of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, is dean of the school, which was 
opened in October, 1943. 


W ayne University Plans 
Curriculum in Journalism 

An advisory committee of newspaper 
men in its area has been appointed by 
Wayne University, Detroit municipal 
institution, to aid it in establishing a 
journalism curriculum. 

The committee includes Malcolm W. 
Bingay, editor, Detroit Free Press; John 
Manning, managing editor, Detroit 
Times; Lee A White, public relations di- 
rector, Detroit News; George F. Pierrot, 
director of the World Adventure Lecture 
Series; and Floyd Miller, publisher of 
the Royal Oak (Mich.) Tribune. 


Keuka College Offers 
New Journalism Major 


A four-year interdepartmental major 
in journalism-advertising was made 
available to the students at Keuka Col- 
lege, Keuka Park, N. Y., in January. 
The journalism-advertising sequence is 
described as designed to prepare women 
not only for newspaper writing but for 
positions in general and retail adver- 
tising and publicity work. 


Minneapolis Newspapers 
Renew Research Grant 


Acceptance of a grant of $7,500 from 
the Minneapolis Star-Journal and Trib- 
une to the Research Division of the 
School of Journalism, University of Min- 
nesota, for the year 1945 was announced 
recently by the board of regents. This is 
the second gift made to the Division 
by the newspapers. A year ago a grant of 
$7,000 was made. The Division also re- 
ceives support from University research 
funds 

Under the terms of the gift, it is to 
be used for both fundamental and ap- 
plied research in journalism. 


During 1944, its first year, the Re- 
search Division completed fifteen daily 
and four weekly newspaper reader- 
interest studies, five attitude studies and - 
a consumer study. The Division also 
served as consultant in the sampling 
and interviewing procedures n 
for the completion of the Minnesota 
Poll, published weekly by the Minneap- 
olis Tribune. Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger is 
director of the Division. 


Scholarship Funds Given 
To Minnesota, Kansas State 


A $1,000 scholarship fund for the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota, has been started by the New 
York alumni of the university as a 
memorial to the late Sam Paquin of 
King Features. 

Kansas State College has announced a 
gift of $3,000 from Fay N. Seaton, Man- 
hattan, Kan., publisher, to be used to 
establish a Seaton scholarship fund in 
the Department of Industrial Journal- 
ism and Printing. 

Kappa Tau Alpha Establishes 
H. 


eadquarters at Missouri 


Permanent headquarters for Kappa 
Tau Alpha, national scholarship frater- 
nity, have been established in the dean’s 
office of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. The fraternity was 
founded at Missouri in 1910. 

The fraternity’s newly-created prize 
of $100 cash for “the best book, bro- 
chure or series of articles whose content 
is clearly in the field of journalism and 
whose method best exemplifies the tech- 
niques of modern research” will be pre- 
sented for the first time as a part of the 
1945 Journalism Week program at Mis- 
souri. 

To be eligible for consideration by the 
committee on awards, work must have 
been published during the calendar year 
1944. Dean Frank L. Mott is chairman 
of the committee in charge. 


Dean Ford Granted Leave 
For Study at Minnesota 

Dean James L. C. Ford, of the Mon- 
tana State University School of Journal- 
ism, has been granted an eight-months 
leave of absence for graduate work to- 
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ward a Ph. D. degree at the University 
of Minnesota. Prof. Andrew C. Cogswell 
is serving as acting dean until Professor 
Ford’s return September 1. 


Journalism at Idaho 
Now in Enlarged Quarters 


The Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, moved into enlarged 
quarters at the start of the second 
semester. A program for post-war ex- 
pansion calls for expanded curricula 
offerings and a larger departmental 
faculty. 

Separate office facilities for the faculty, 
a headquarters office for the Idaho State 
Editorial Association, a large room suit- 
able for laboratory work in upperclass 
editorial and advertising courses, and a 
separate laboratory for typography and 
other mechanical instruction make up 
the new quarters. Ultimately it is 
planned to take over the entire building. 


Notes ... 


Walter Green, night news editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, has been added 
to the staff of the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, to 
handle a copyreading section. 

> . _ 


Miss Frances Grinstead, who has 
taught feature and magazine writing at 
the University of Missouri for many 
years, resigned this spring to devote her 
entire time to creative writing. Miss 
Grinstead is the author of a novel, “High 
Road,” just published by Doubleday, 
Doran. 

* * & 

Donald E. Brown has resigned as in- 
structor in radio news and advertising 
at the University of Iowa to join the 
newspaper department of Station WHO, 

Moines. 
+ * * 

Richard W. Beckman is with OWI on 
a year’s leave of absence from Iowa 
State College. 

_ * * 

Two faculty members of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, recently were elected to the 
board of the Midwestern Writers’ Con- 
ference, an amalgamation of the Annual 
Writers’ Conference and the Midwestern 


Writers’ Conference Association. R. E. 
Wolseley, assistant professor of journal- 
ism, was named first vice president and 
Frederic Nelson Litten, professorial lec- 
turer in journalism, a board member. 
Mrs. Elmo Scott Watson is executive 
secretary. 
a * * 


Associate Professor C. R. F. Smith, 
on leave from the faculty of the School 
of Journalism, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, is chief of the Program Activities 
Section, War Food Administration, 


Washington, D. C. 
* 


Capt. Lauren Soth was transferred in 
December from the field artillery service 
at Ft. Sill to the information service and 
assigned to the Pacific area. Capt. Soth 
is on leave from the journalism staff at 
Towa State College. 

* * + 

Thomas C. Shields, formerly instructor 
in the School of Journalism, Louisiana 
State University, died in France during 
the invasion. He was a captain in the 
infantry. 

* * * 

A new building for the Department of 
Journalism, University of Kentucky, 
has been included in the post-war con- 
struction projects by President H. L. 
Donovan. Approximately one third of 
the funds for the building is already 
available. 

e * & 

Dr. Albert A. Sutton, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism, Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
again is handling the details of the an- 
nual typography contest for members of 
the Inland Daily Press Association. 


Assistant Professor R. H. Wiggins of 
the School of Journalism, Louisiana 
State University, on leave with the 
Army with the rank of captain, is at- 
tending the Civil Affairs Training School 
at Yale University, after completing a 
course in the School of Military Govern- 
ment at the University of Virginia. 

* * * 


Continuing a practice begun in 1944, 
Ralph L. Crosman, director of the Col- 
lege of Journalism, University of Colo- 
rado, plans to edit one or two issues of 
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the Colorado Editor, monthly magazine 
of the Colorado Press Association, as a 
war-time substitute for the annual News- 
paper Week sessions. 

+ * * 

Since the central office of the Ken- 
tucky Press Association was moved to 
the Department of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, two years ago, the 
membership in the weekly field has in- 


creased 300 per cent and in the daily 
field 100 per cent. Of all the newspapers 
in the state, 96 per cent are now mem- 
bers of the Association. 

* * * 


Edwin H. Ford, associate professor of 
journalism, University of Minnesota, 
who was unable to teach in the winter 
term on account of illness, will return 
to his duties in March. 





American Association of Schools 


And Departments of Journalism 


Twenty-fourth Convention 
Chicago, January 26-27, 1945 


HE TWENTY-FOURTH conven- 

tion of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 
was called to order at 1:45 p.m. Friday, 
January 26, 1945, by President Fredrick 
S. Siebert (Illinois) in the Lincoln Room 
of the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. This was 
the first official convention since the one 
held in Des Moines, Iowa, on December 
27-28, 1941. Unofficial meetings had been 
held, however, on January 9, 1943, and 
January 14, 1944, in Chicago. 

Twenty-two member institutions were 
represented by delegates and six by 
proxy at the opening session. Attendance 
at later sessions brought the number of 
institutions represented by delegates to 
twenty-four. Thirty member institutions, 
therefore, were represented in person or 
by proxy. Institutions not represented 
were Michigan, Nebraska, New York 
University and Washington. 

Institutions and their representatives: 
Boston (Max R. Grossman), Colorado 
(Ralph L. Crosman), Columbia (William 
O. Trapp), Emory (Floyd K. Baskette, 
Raymond B. Nixon), Georgia (John E. 
Drewry), Illinois (O. C. Leiter, Leslie 
W. McClure, Lawrence W. Murphy and 
Siebert), Indiana (John E. Stempel), 
Iowa (Earl English, Fred M. Pownall, 
Wilbur Schramm), Iowa State (Kenneth 
R. Marvin, Charles E. Rogers), Kansas 
(Elmer F. Beth, Thomas C. Ryther), 
Kansas State (Ralph R. Lashbrook, Rus- 
sell I. Thackrey), Kentucky (L. Niel 
Plummer), Louisiana State (Marcus M. 
Wilkerson), Marquette (David Host, 
Earl Huth, J. L. O'Sullivan), Minnesota 
(Ralph D. Casey, Mitchell V. Charnley, 
Fred L. Kildow, Ralph O. Nafziger), 
Missouri (Frank Luther Mott), Mon- 
tana (James L. C. Ford), Northwestern 
(Charles L. Allen, Curtis D. MacDou- 
gall, Kenneth E. Olson, Albert A. Sut- 
ton, Roland E. Wolseley), Ohio State 


(Norval Neil Luxon, James E. Pollard), 
Oklahoma (Grace E. Ray), Oregon 
(George Turnbull), Pennsylvania State 
(Donald W. Davis), Syracuse (M. Lyle 
Spencer), Wisconsin (William M. Moore, 
Helen M. Patterson, William A. Sum- 
ner, Frank Thayer). 

Proxies were held as follows: Califor- 
nia and Stanford (Casey), Rutgers (Ol- 
son), Southern California (Luxon), Tex- 
as (Rogers), Washington and Lee (Nix- 
on). 

Guests at the convention included 
George A. Brandenburg, Chicago editor 
of Editor & Publisher; Arthur Stringer, 
National Association of Broadcasters; 
Richard B. Eide, North Dakota; Mrs. 
Walter Williams; Robert D. Potter, pres- 
ident, National Association of Science 
Writers; Lawrence C. Salter, American 
Medical Association; A. A. Applegate, 
Michigan State. 

Pre-convention sessions had been held 
by the Council on Radio Journalism 
Thursday afternoon and by the Nation- 
al Council on Education for Journalism, 
Friday morning. Reports of these coun- 
cils were made to the convention and 
will be found on pages 83 and 38. 

President Siebert announced the ap- 
pointment of the following committees: 

Nominating: Nixon, chairman; Chil- 
ton R. Bush (Stanford), Lashbrook and 
Schramm. 

QuartTerRLy: Mott, chairman; Marvin 
G. Osborn (Louisiana State) and Pol- 
lard. 

Auditing: Stempel, chairman; Allen 
and Turnbull. 

Resolutions: Drewry, chairman; Mar- 
vin and Miss Patterson. 

President Siebert then made the fol- 
lowing brief presidential report: 


As has been the custom in this Associa- 
tion, most of the work of the Association 
has been carried on by the Councils and 
Boards of the Association, which will report 
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to you during the sessions of this conven- 
tion. I wish to recommend to the Associa- 
tion that these Boards and Councils be 
instructed to continue with their work. It 
is impossible for the president who normally 
serves for eg one year to initiate or carry 
through any long term project for the im- 
provement of education for journalism. The 
more D yy ~ personnel of the various 
Councils and Boards are in a much better 
position to carry on this work. The function 
of the president has been to coordinate 
these activities and to act as a central and 
somewhat honorary figurehead in the af- 
fairs of the Association. 

As president of the Association I have 
endeavored to keep the machinery of the 
organization in running order and have 
taken an active part during the past year 
in at least two important developments in 
the field of education for journalism. The 
first of these is the project for the establish- 
ment of a program of education for radio 
journalism. I had hoped to make a recital 
of the steps which have led to the establish- 
ment of the Council on Radio Journalism as 
a part of my presidential report, but at the 
request of the editor of JOURNALISM 
QuarTeERLY, I prepared, with the help of Mr. 
Charnley, a report on the Council on Radio 
Journalism which was published in the 

mber, 1944, issue of the QuARTERLY. 
I had hoped that publication of this state- 
ment would give the members of the Asso- 
ciation an opportunity to acquaint them- 


selves with the developments in the field 
of education for radio journalism in ad- 
vance of this meeting. 

The organization of the Council on Radio 
Journalism has been approved by the execu- 


tive committee of this Association, and I 
shall pro that it be made an official 
agency of this Association by formal vote 
of this body, and that it also be incorpor- 
ated into the constitution by proper con- 
stitutional procedure at the next annual 
meeting of this body. The Council on Radio 
Journalism would then occupy the same 
status as the American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism and its members would 
be elected by the membership of this Asso- 
ciation. 

The second project which has been under 
consideration during my term of office is 
that of accrediting procedures in the field 
of education for journalism. This project 
has involved study on the part of the of- 
ficers of this Association and also on the 
part of the two Councils, the Council on 
Education for Journalism and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for Journalism. 
This subject will be introduced later in the 
session, and with the permission of this 
body, I would like to defer my remarks 
on the problem of accrediting until that 
time. We shall also have reports on this 
subject from both Councils at that time. 

In preparing for this first official meeting 
of the AASDJ in three years, I have at- 
tempted to confine the program to essential 
and important matters of business. We 
have come here to attempt to solve our 
mutual problems, which involve giving the 
best possible service to our profession in 
times of war and to make plans to con- 


tinue and expand that service when the 
war is over. 

I am sure that we as educators still ad- 
here to the principles stated by J. L. O’Sulli- 
van in his presidential address at Des 
Moines just after Pearl Harbor when he 
said that “in education for journalism we 
must strive to obtain a unity between the 
ideal and the real, between reason and 
reality, and between what ought to be and 
what is.”” We as educators must invite sug- 
gestions from publishers and editors in the 
profession we serve; we must seek counsel 
from our university presidents, deans and 
professional educators, but we must evalu- 
ate these suggestions and this counsel in 
the light of our own principles of service 
to our profession and to our country. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
since amended to close the year’s busi- 
ness, found on page 90, was read by 
Luxon. Crosman moved and Miss Pat- 
terson seconded the acceptance of the 
report providing the auditing committee 
reported it to be correct. Motion car- 
ried. 

Upon suggestion of Casey, Luxon re- 
ported briefly on his trip to the conven- 
tion of the constitutent members of the 
American Council on Education, held in 
Washington, D. C., May 4-5, 1944. 

Casey gave the report of the editor of 


the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, as follows: 

A year ago the editors of the JounNaALiIsm 
QuakRTERLY undertook to lay down the main 
lines of policy which have guided them in 
recent years. These policies were adhered 
to in 1944. Possibly a greater emphasis was 
placed in Volume 21 on the publication of 
research articles than in some of the pre- 
ceding volumes, although contributions of 
a qualitative nature were also used. 

t can be e that the QuARTERLY 
will publish more research studies and sur- 
veys by journalism teachers than by repre- 
sentatives of other teaching and profes- 
sional fields. This was the case in 1944. It 
should be said that it has never been the 
mpd of the editors to give precedence to 
the work of journalism teachers. When arti- 
cles from er sources have greater signifi- 
cance or indicate a better command of re- 
search method than the studies of journal- 
ism teachers, they are published unhesi- 
tatingly without regard to origin. But the 
point is that, in a critical wartime period 
and in time of staff depletion, the school of 
journalism faculties have made a generally 
good record in research. 

Articles in Volume 21 dealt with a wide 
variety of subject matter: press freedom 
and newspaper law, the censorship, news- 
papers in wartime, the totalitarian and the 
minority press, newspaper typography, the 
newsmagazine, ne per consolidation, 
evaluation of journalism curricula and so 
on. The very diversity of contributed ma- 
terial leads the editors to feel that in the 
future special numbers of the QuaRTERLY, 
devoted to a single subject, must be issued: 
the community newspaper, for example, or 
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trends in a single agency of communica- 
tion, or some other significant major sub- 


ect. 

: Last year the editors reported that they 
hoped to make the book review section of 
the periodical more truly critical and in- 
forming. In 1944 comparatively few vol- 
umes of outstanding worth dealing with 
newspapers and other communication agen- 
cies appeared, They were reviewed compe- 
tently. A still greater zeal on the part of 
reviewers to write soundly critical analyses 
of books would be appreciated, however. 
The editors also feel that they should create 
a new department containing short sum- 
maries of half a dozen of the most signifi- 
cant articles appearing quarter in the 
periodical press and dealing with Sree 
and radio. of time has preven 
carrying out of this plan. 

An increasing number of subscriptions 
from newspaper publishers and editors have 
come to the QuarRTeRLy in the past year, 
The editor ests that the AATJ should 
consider a plan whereby active practi- 
tioners in journalism may be enrolled as 
associate members. This will give them a 
closer contact with the work of the schools 
and departments, and should expand the 
influence and service the QUARTERLY. 

Some time in the near future, both the 
AASDJ and AATJ must consider a pro 
gram whereby the editing and publication 
of the periodical does not demand as great 
a sacrifice as is now demanded of editors 
and business manager. This may involve the 
creation of the office of ation secre- 
tary-editor on a fulltime or halftime basis 
and the payment of salary to this official 
from AASDJ-AATJ coffers. Perhaps this is 
a proposal for more affluent postwar years. 
Meantime, the appropriation of $100 for 
the detailed editorial services of the manag- 
ing editor for 1944 was a recognition that 
the work entailed on his part can no longer 
be considered a “leisure time pursuit.” It 
is an exacting and time-consuming effort. 

The editor once again gives his most 
generous thanks to Mitchell V. Charnley, 
managing editor, Fred L. Kildow, business 
manager, to the departmental editors, 
Douglass W. Miller, Fred E. Merwin, — 
Baskette, and Ralph Nafziger, to the edi- 
torial board and to the association's officers. 
The two associations have given the editors 
100 per cent support and encouragement. 
The QuaRTERLY committee has been helpful 
in its counsel. 


Upon motion of Olson, seconded by 
Schramm, the report was accepted. 

Charnley reported on the first meet- 
ing of the newly-organized Council on 
Radio Journalism, held the day before 
in Chicago. After outlining briefly the 
history of efforts leading to the Council’s 
formation (see JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 
December, 1944, pages 324-327), Charn- 
ley reported that Siebert had been elected 
its first chairman; that other AASDJ 
representatives (appointed by Siebert) 
were Baskette, Charnley, Schramm and 


I. Keith Tyler, director of radio educa- 
tion, Ohio State University; and that in- 
dustry representatives (appointed by the 
National Association of Broadcasters) 
were William Brooks, director of news 
and special events, NBC; Karl Koerper, 
general manager, KMBC, Kansas City, 
and chairman of the NAB news com- 
mittee; Stringer, NAB director of pro- 
motion and circulation; E. R. Vadebon- 
coeur, program director, WSYR, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; and Paul White, director of 
public affairs and news broadcasts, CBS. 

Charnley then gave a brief account of 
the first meeting of the Council. A digest 
of his remarks follows: 


The new Council is a counterpart of the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism—a functioning group whose purpose 
is to bring to education for radio | an ee 
ism the counsel, aid and participation of 
the broadcasting industry, and to the in- 
dustry both the assurance that such edu- 
cation will be most wisely devised to meet 
broadcasting’s genuine needs, and the re- 
search and other facilities of the schools. 
One of the Council's first tasks will be to 
refine and restate the statement of stand- 
ards for education for radio journalism as 
prepared by the AATJ committee last sum- 
mer. Discussion of this statement took up 
most of the time of yesterday's meeting. 
It will be published in revised form as soon 
as the Council has approved it, some time 
this spring. Teachers of journalism will be 

ad to know that industry members of the 

ouncil are as insistent as AASDJ mem- 
bers that a sound general education is the 
fundamental basis for education for radio 
journalism. 

The Council also spent some time dis- 
cussing the problem of teacher-training—of 
internships for teachers of radio news and 
of other methods of improving the levels 
of instruction. A committee of the Council 
is to work out plans for such internships. 
Koerper made the comment that when the 
internships are made available, they should 
be not merely in any radio newsroom, but 
in the best radio newsrooms. 


The second _om of the Council has 


been tentatively scheduled for next May, 
in New York. 

Two points stand out in my mind in way 
of general comment. One is that, to date, 
the Council is limiting its interest and ef- 
forts strictly to radio news problems, and 
is not _ prepared to go into other aspects 
of radio journalism. ture developments 
will undoubtedly see the Council broaden- 
ing its . The second is that the cor- 
diality of interest of industry members 
in what the schools of journalism are doing 
in radio education, and the obvious sin- 
cerity of their desire to be of assistance, are 
very warming indeed. I believe the Council 
is in a position to be of great service. 


Charnley then moved that the con- 
vention approve the action of the exec- 
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utive committee in setting up the Coun- 
cil, and authorize the appointment of a 
committee to draw up an amendment to 
the constitution providing for AASDJ 
participation and membership in the 
Council. Pollard seconded the motion. 
Siebert commented on the plans of 
the new Council, described briefly sev- 
eral meetings held during the year in 
connection with committees from the 
National Association of State Universi- 
ties, the National Association of Broad- 
casters and the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. Siebert called on 
Stringer, who stated that he believed the 
chief job outlet for graduates of radio 
news courses would be in 400 radio sta- 
tions in cities of 50,000 population or 
under where they would have an oppor- 
tunity to learn various phases of radio 
work. He emphasized that graduates 
could not hope for network positions 
until they had gained experience. In re- 


sponse to a question from Olson, String- 
er said that he believed news staffs of 
smaller stations would be increased in 
size in the future. 

Motion to approve the establishment 
of the Council and to provide constitu- 
tional recognition carried unanimously. 

Crosman moved the adoption of the 
following: 

The Association recognizes that the or- 
ganization of the Council on Radio Jour- 
nalism is extremely im nt—perhaps 
epochal—in the field of education for jour- 
nalism, that we are particularly conscious 
of the foresighted leadership that has been 
exercised by our officers, and that, we here- 
by express our appreciation to President 
Fredrick S. Siebert, Mitchell V. Charnley 
and Wilbur Schramm for the work they 
have done on this matter. 

The motion carried. 

The report of the business manager of 
the QuaRTERLY, found on this page, was 
presented by Kildow. It was accepted 
upon motion by Kildow, seconded by 
Thackrey. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 24, 1943, to January 24, 1945 


Balance on hand, December 24, 1943 


$ 877.52 


Receipts 


Non-member subscriptions 


Kappa Tau Alpha subscriptions........ 


Single copy sales 
AASDJ-AATJ apportionments 
Advertising 

Reprints 

Miscellaneous 


Clerical assistance 
Printing, wrapping, mailing 
Postage 

Telegrams 

Bank charges 

Reprints 

Binding 

Refunds 


Surplus on above operations * 


Balance on hand, January 24, 1945 





$2,716.31 





$2,422.65 


$1,171.18 


*This report covers the issues of September and December, 1943, and March, 


June and September, 1944. 
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Nafziger then presented the following 
report for the National Council on Re- 
search in Journalism: 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS. The Council 
is indebted again, this year, to Dr. Frederic 
E. Merwin for bringing together the titles 
of research projects in journalism for the 
past year. Entries were confined, as arn | 
as possible, to studies which will be report 
or have been reported, and which will be 
available to anyone who wishes to examine 
them. To date each member institution has 
been responsible for determining whether 
its entries constitute research. As Dr. Mer- 
win has explained in his report, a title 
which is reported to “‘in progress” one year 
and omitted from the listing by the member 
institution on the following year is assumed 
to be “suspended.” The objective of the re- 
port is to list active, not merely contem- 
plated, research studies. 

Dr. William Swindler of Idaho has vol- 
unteered to compile for the Council a list 
of graduate school theses in journalism 
since 1936, to follow up the list compiled 
by Dr. Frank L. Mott and published in the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, September, 1936. 

THE MONOGRAPH SERIES. The Coun- 
cil published no monograph this year in its 
series begun in 1940. Two "3 
which we had expected to be ready for 
publication during 1944 are in prospect for 
1945. Fewer manuscripts have been sub- 
mitted to the Council since 1940 than had 
been anticipated. The series was established 
to stimulate the reporting of significant re- 
search projects in journalism. The series 
was aimed particularly to serve as an outlet 
for manuscripts of 18,000 to 20,000 words 
which were too extensive for publication 
in the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, and not suit- 
= for publication by book publishing 

rms. 


The report was accepted upon motion 
by Grossman, seconded by Stempel. 

The convention then entered upon a 
lengthy discussion of the problem of ac- 
creditation of schools and departments of 
journalism. Complete details of this dis- 
cussion are presented on pages 34—44 of 
this QUARTERLY. 

The convention adjourned at 5:35 
p.m. to meet with the Chicago Head- 
liners Club (Sigma Delta Chi profession- 
al group) at a dinner at the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Club at which Herb 
Graffis, Chicago Times columnist, was 
the chief speaker. 


HE SATURDAY session was called 

to order at 10:10 a.m. by President 
Siebert, who introduced Mrs. Walter 
Williams, widow of the one-time dean of 
the Missouri School of Journalism. Ap- 
plegate, chairman of the AATJ commit- 
tee which synthesized reports of nine 


AATJ committees appointed by Presi- 
dent Frederic E. Merwin to examine 
various aspects of postwar instruction in 
journalism at the university level, read 
his report. A summary of the report fol- 
lows: 

The special committees were to report 
on news courses, editing, news and editorial 
interpretation, radio instruction, advertis- 
ing and hess management, trade and 
technical journalism, photography, law of 
the press and research in newspaper prob- 
lems. Due to the illness of Professor Wal- 
drop, Colorado, the report on news and 
editorial interpretation was not completed 
in time to find inclusion in the summary. 

The committee on postwar news courses 
(Douglas W. Miller, Syracuse, chairman) 
emphasized the need for special background 
courses for news writers, challenging the 
standard course offerings in liberal arts 
courses as having too little application for 
the journalist. Sound interpretation of the 
news is required in an era in which the lay 
public will be attracted to the increasing 
competition of radio and the appeal of tele- 
vision. News must be presented with in- 
creasing clarity and simplicity. 

Robert Neal, Missouri, chairman of the 
committee on editing courses, emphasized 
that training in the mechanics and tech- 
— of ve J is not sufficient to meet 
editing responsibilities on postwar news- 
papers. The editing function entails an 
understanding of how to make the news 
understandable. The baffling nature of eco- 
nomic, political and social problems which 
emerge in the news makes this necessary. 
The committee set down the problems that 
are involved in interesting students in 
editing courses and a that the work 
is important and difficult enough to justify 
a full year rather than a one-semester or 
two-term course. 

The committee on radio instruction 
(Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota, chair- 
man) has been at work for several years. 
A report on its 1944 activities appeared in 
the December issue of the JourNALism 
QUARTERLY. 

The results of a survey were presented 
by the committee on advertising and busi- 
ness management courses (Charles L. Al- 
len, Northwestern, chairman). 

arg courses are divided general- 
ly into principles or elements of advertis- 
ing; copywriting or advertising practice; 
advertising typography; and selling. Cir- 
culation management, sales and promotion 
are offered in seven schools and depart- 
ments. Other courses on the business side 
are business management, administration, 
production; various courses in public rela- 
tions are offered in eight schools; publish- 
ing problems in five schools, and various 
courses in typography and trade journalism 
in seventeen schools. Weekly and com- 
munity newspaper management receives at- 
tention in sixteen. 

If course titles are a criterion, little em- 
phasis is placed on advertising research 
techniques and procedures. 

The committee on trade and technical 
journalism (Wallace R. Biggs, Lehigh, 
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chairman) agreed with the statement of 
Willard Swain, which appeared in the De- 
cember JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, that there 
will be increased post war opportunities 
for journalism school graduates in the 
house magazine and technical journalism 
field and in public relations positions in the 
industrial area. Basic in a training program 
are courses in reporting, editing and public 
relations. Courses in ness, accounting, 
photography, mechanical drawing and 
sketching are useful supplementary courses. 
All must be backed up by sound training in 
the social studies. 

Charles E. Flynn, Illinois, prepared the 
report for the photography committee. A 
survey showed that thirty-one of thirty- 
three schools questioned offer one or more 
courses in photography or have them avail- 
able on the campus for journalism under- 
graduates. The co recommended 
that a course in news phot hy should 
be included in every professional journal- 
ism curriculum and t attention should 
be given to color ee hy and tele- 
vision. The application of photography to 
advertising and picture editing is impor- 
tant. The committee asked for a permanent 
AATJ committee on courses in photography. 

A study of newspaper law should be re- 
quired of all journalism uates—not 
newspaper editorial law only, but law re- 
lating to business and advertising as well. 
This was the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on newspaper law (W. F. Swindler, 
Idaho, chairman). The committee also sug- 
gested that attention should be > 
the law governing radio. AASDJ 
generally have courses in newspaper law 
and fourteen of twenty-four non-member 
departments offer such a course. 

The committee felt that combining news- 
paper law with other courses is inadequate 
and that such a combination should be dis- 
couraged. Granted that some attention 
should be given to the law of libel in a 
news writing course, to business and ad- 
ministrative law in business management 
offerings, and a survey of laws affecting 
advertising in advertising courses, all this 
instruction should be topped off by a uni- 
fying course in law. 

Raymond B. Nixon, Emory, chairman, 
prepared the report of the committee on 
research. The committee made a distinc- 
tion between the mere survey of a field or 
problem in communication and the explora- 
tion of a problem through the use of the 
acknowledged tools of research. The com- 
mittee stressed a pamens gong | knowledge 
of  ———e as a sound basis for research 
work. 

Research was considered from two points 
of view: research carried on by faculty 
members to make some contribution to the 
knowledge about an area of communica- 
tion; and research techniques taught to 
students to enable them to make use of 
research tools in vocational pursuits. The 
committee did not encourage instruction 
in research techniques below the senior 
year and recommended that intensive train- 
ing in research procedures should be on 
the graduate level. Immature and inexperi- 
enced students are not to be encouraged 


to believe that they can master sound re- 
search techniques. 

The committee expressed doubt of the 
wisdom of any university's offering a doctor 
of phil hy degree in journalism, al- 
though, with the addition to faculties of 
men trained in research methodology and 
the maturing of curricula, “that ma 
come.” A large part of the graduate wo 
in which a p. ve journalist or teacher 
enrolls is in allied fields, a policy eeeeores 
by the committee, since journalism does not 
content itself alone with journalism, but 
bene the whole of social trends and be- 

vior. 


The nine committees, working independ- 
dations worthy of 





ently, er 
continued study and consideration. 

of the recommendations are based on the 
enthusiasm of a specialist for his specialty. 
Some of the committees may be even too 
cautious in their recommendations. 

If all the recommendations were followed 
in setting up a curriculum, we would 
have the same situation that exists in some 
schools of engineering—so much training in 
techniques there would be no room for edu- 
cation. If we bear in mind, however, the 
desire of various students yd ge oy them- 
selves for various phases work in the 
field of journalism, we shall continue to 
provide opportunity for such specialization, 
——" overloading individual courses of 
study. 

The reports of the committees indicate 
a healthy, temperate idealism in journal- 
ism teaching, and a desire to give the 
soundest training to future newspaper men 
and women, advertising experts and radio 
leaders. 

Only by critical examination of our 
D ams, and testing them in the practical 
field, can we make further progress in our 
teaching. I hope the examination may con- 
tinue. 


Pollard raised the question as to 
whether the full reports of each commit- 
tee were to be distributed. Applegate 
said it was hoped that some might be 
printed in the Quarrerty and Luxon, 
reporting for AATJ, said that President 
Merwin had under consideration a plan 
to mimeograph the reports for distribu- 
tion to AATJ members where other pub- 
lication was not feasible. 

President Siebert then read the rec- 
ommendations of a report on library fa- 
cilities in schools of journalism prepared 
by Mrs. Eunice Collins Mohr, librarian 
of the Illinois School of Journalism (see 
page 45). Upon question by President 
Siebert as to what action the convention 
desired to take on the recommendations, 
Casey moved that they be referred to 
the resolutions committee for action. 
Seconded by Turnbull, the motion was 
adopted. 
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Robert D. Potter, science editor of 
The American Weekly and president of 
the National Association of Science 
Writers, read a paper, “Science Writing 
—Important but Neglected Field of 
Journalism,” in which he emphasized the 
increasing importance of science and 
medical reporting and the need for train- 
ing journalists who can competently in- 
terpret science and medicine to the pub- 
lic. Mr. Potter described a course in sci- 
ence writing which he will teach at New 
York University in the next academic 
year and expressed the hope that other 
schools and departments of journalism 
would establish similar courses. 

Upon concluding his paper, Potter 
called upon Lawrence C. Salter, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, for comments, 
and there was a general discussion of op- 
portunities in and education for writing 
science stories for newspapers and mag- 
azines. Ford pointed out that a number 
of AASDJ schools and departments, 
notably Kansas State, Iowa State, and 
the department of agricultural journal- 
ism at Wisconsin, have given courses for 
years in scientific and technical writing. 
Salter, a former newspaper man and a 
member of the National Association of 
Science Writers, was sharply critical of 
the inaccuracies and sensationalism of 
newspapers in covering news in the 
fields of medical science and _ health. 
Grossman rose to defend newspapers and 
newspaper reporters, declaring that med- 
ical men often refuse to divulge infor- 
mation or to verify stories. Both Potter 
and Salter replied to Grossman’s re- 
marks. President Siebert suggested that 
science writing courses might well be 
introduced as refresher courses for re- 
turning veterans, particularly for men 
who had been graduated but who had 
gone into the armed forces with little 
or no practical newspaper experience. 

Crosman presented a paper, “Current 
Newspaper Behavior as a Problem for 
Schools of Journalism,” in which he 
charged that “the majority of American 
newspapers are failing to serve the peo- 
ple in the way they are supposed to 
serve under the freedom of the press 
clause of the constitution and that 
schools of journalism should recognize 
this fact, transmit valid current criticism 


to their students and endeavor to help 
newspapers correct their weaknesses.” 

Quoting numerous critics of the press 
in the past eleven years from the ranks 
of editors, publishers and teachers of 
journalism, Crosman reported in some 
detail on an informal study he had made 
of the curricula offerings of various 
schools and departments of journalism 
and asserted that many schools are not 
adequately “teaching current weaknesses 
and failures” and that too few schools 
and departments conduct critical studies 
of newspaper behavior. He suggested four 
methods by which “newspaper failures” 
can be corrected, and declared that 
schools of journalism should help news- 
papers to make necessary changes in 
their policies. He advocated that courses 
in newspaper ethics be strengthened and 
that schools which now offer no such 
courses should establish them immedi- 
ately. 

The convention adjourned for luncheon 
at 12:40 p.m. 


RESIDENT Siebert called the con- 
vention to order at 1:42 p.m. and in- 
troduced Grossman, on leave from Bos- 
ton University to work in the domestic 


branch of the OWI in Washington, who 
read a paper, “The Press and OWI,” in 
which he humorously related his reasons 
for temporarily abandoning teaching for 


a government post. Grossman briefly 
outlined the responsibilities of the spe- 
cial services, motion picture and radio 
branches of OWI, and devoted most of 
his paper to the domestic news bureau 
to which he has been attached since July 
1, 1944. He said that the job of being a 
member of the writers’ division of the 
OWI domestic bureau was the most 
fascinating and most difficult newspaper 
job he had ever held and, in closing, 
praised the newspaper correspondents 
and the American press for their “fine 
cooperation.” 

Drewry, reporting for the resolutions 
committee, moved the adoption of the 
following resolutions: 

The American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism records with 
sorrow the ng of Dean Eric W. Allen, 
twice president of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism. Founder of the Oregon Department 


of Journalism in 1912, he was instrumental 
in developing it into a highly regarded 
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School of Journalism. A long and dis 
tinguished record as educator and leader 
in journalistic activities, yyy 
lications, and scholarship was his. He aided 
in the founding of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism. At the time 
of his death he was serving a second term 
as a member of the National Council on 
Education for Journalism of AASDJ. 
Among the many honors accorded him were 
his election as honorary president of Sigma 
Delta Chi and the selection of his name in 
1940 as the person who had done the most 
for Oregon journalism in that year. 

Be it resolved that education for journal- 
ism suffered a great loss in his passing; 
that personally and professionally he will 
be long remembered with affection and ad- 
miration; that a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon our minutes and that another 
copy be sent to his family. 

Seconded by Schramm, the resolution 
was passed. 

Be it resolved that President Fredrick S. 
Siebert, Vice President Marvin G. Osborn, 
Secretary-Treasurer Norval Neil Luxon, 
and all committees and councils be, and 
hereby are, thanked for their services to 
the Association during the year. President 
Siebert is to be commended for two contri- 
butions, in particular, of his administration: 
(1) his interest in the accrediting problem 
and (2) the proper development educa- 
tion for radio journalism. The support 
which he has secu from radio stations 
and networks and the NAB can, and un- 
doubtedly will, mean much to the AASDJ 
and its faculties and students. 

Seconded by Grossman, the resolution 
was adopted. 

Be it resolved that the AASDJ express 
its appreciation to the ASNE, the ANPA, 
the SNPA, the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion, the NAB and all other national, re- 
gional and state journalistic associations 
which have shown an interest in our work, 
or which otherwise have contributed to the 


— development of 
uring the year. 


Seconded by Lashbrook, the resolution 
was adopted. 


journalism 


With reference to the JourNaLism 
QuaRTERLY, Be it resolved (1) that teachers 
of journalism be, and hereby are, encour- 
aged to take a greater interest in the pub- 
lication through contributions and sugges- 
tions as to subjects for articles and depart- 
ments; (2) that approval be given to Editor 
Casey’s proposal that issues from time to 
time be devoted to special problems of 
journalism; (3) that a special committee 
be set up to inquire into the wisdom and 
feasibility of a provision for associate mem- 
bership subscriptions to the AATJ and the 
> mane QuarRTERLY for practicing jour- 
nalists. 


Seconded by Charnley, the resolution 
was adopted. 

Be it resolved, That Mrs. Eunice Collins 
Mohr, journalism librarian at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, be thanked for her helpful 
survey of journalism libraries, and also 


that the following part of her report be 
made a part of these resolutions: 
Aqueieg that this manifest interest can 
be dir along constructive lines, [ 
should like to recommend that a committee 
composed of the administrative head of a 
school or department, two faculty members, 
one representing the editorial side and the 
other the advertising side, a librarian of a 
school which derives all of its library serv- 
ice from the main ee ny | library, a 
journalism librarian and the librarian of a 
newspaper be appointed to study the s) al 
problems of journalism libraries and that 
the questionnaires be turned over to them 
as a basis of consideration. I would further 
recommend that this committee be instruct- 
ed to consider the following specific points: 


1. Minimum library facilities required of 
recognized schools and departments of 
journalism. 

. Personal standards for the adminis- 
tration of such facilities as shall be 
required under 1. 

. Basic principles to be used as a guide 
in the selection of newspapers and 
periodicals. 

. The problem of rmanent files of 
newspapers, including the practicabil- 
ity of relying on microfilm. 

- Minimum reference collection which 
should be available for students of 
member institutions. 


Seconded by Marvin, the resolution 
was adopted. 


As the AASDJ meets, a committee of 
the ASNE composed of Dean Carl W. Acker- 
man of the Columbia Graduate School of 
Journalism, Wilbur Forrest of the New 
York Herald Tribune, and Ralph McGill of 
the Atlanta Constitution is on a world tour 
in behalf of international freedom of the 
press—freedom of news—as an important 
requisite of a lasting peace. Kent Cooper of 
the Associated Press, Hugh Baillie of the 
United Press, other press leaders and vari- 
ous spokesmen of the Allied Nations have 
pointed to the great significance of this 
subject. 

Be it resolved that the AASDJ heartily 
commend all agencies and individuals who 
are giving intelligent thought to the place 
of free access to and transmission of the 
news, and that we lend our support to all 
such efforts. 


Seconded by Crosman, the resolution 
was adopted. 

(1) Because the word journalism in the 
broad sense embraces (in addition to news- 
papers) magazines, specialized publications, 
advertising and radio, 

(2) Because many of our schools and de- 
partments offer instruction in these several 
phases of journalism, and 

(8) Because many of our graduates are 
employed in such work, 

Be it resolved that the American Council 
on Education for Journalism be, and is 
hereby, asked to make provision at the 
proper time for adequate representation by 
organized magazine, trade publications, ad- 
vertising and radio groups in its member- 
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ship; and that he eg ag: Hwee its jew 
tation for cooperation roups from 
time to time until all » A. of journalism 
are properly embra by this council. 

Seconded by Miss Patterson, the reso- 
lution was adopted. : Gd 

Because of confusion arising frequent- 
ly during convention sessions over the 
similarity of names of certain of the 
councils of the Association, Nixon moved 
that the incoming president of the Asso- 
ciation be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee on nomenclature, said committee 
to report to the Association at its next 
convention with recommendations which 
may aid in clarifying the identity of the 
several councils. Seconded by Turnbull, 
the motion was carried. 

Report of the auditing committee was 
presented as follows by Turnbull: 

No audit of the Association’s funds hav- 
ing been made since that for the year 1941, 
your committee examined the report of the 
treasurer for 1942 as published in the Jour- 
NALISM QuARTERLY for March, 1948 (verify- 
ing the balance for 1941 as shown in the 
published statement for that year), the re- 
port for 1943 as published in the QuaRTERLY 
for March, 1944, and the report for 1944 as 
presented to the convention by the treas- 
urer. Your committee further examined the 
bills, receipts, bank statements, returned 
checks and check stubs for that period. 

The committee finds that 

The receipts as reported by the treasurer 
were all duly deposited to the credit of the 
Association ; 

The check for $240 issued October 20, 
1942, to Fred L. Kildow as business man- 
ager of the QuarTERLY shows on the stubs, 
but is missing from the file of checks re- 
turned and does not appear on the bank 
statements available, but apparently was 
cleared because the balances check; * 

All other checks have cleared except the 
last four issued, totaling $567.86; 

The last statement of bank balances 
shows $1,022.80 to the credit of the Associa- 
tion, which less outstanding checks shows 
the true balance to be $454.84 as report- 
ed ** and 

All reports of the treasurer are accurate 
and all balances check, and the current 
balance reported is the same as shown by 
the check stubs; 

The committee therefore reports the rec- 
ords of the treasurer in order with the ex- 
ception noted and the monies of the Asso- 
ciation properly accounted for. 


Seconded by Lashbrook, the report 
was accepted. 


* This check was found in the files and 

with the accompanying bank statement is 
filed with the 1942 bank statements and 
cancelled checks. 
, ** This amount varies from the balance 
in the secretary-treasurer’s amended re- 
port for 1944 because certain bills had not 
been presented when the convention met. 


Luxon asked that the members vote 
on the three proposed amendments 
which had been sent to member institu- 
tions in advance of the twenty-day dead- 
line prescribed by the constitution. 

The amendment to ARTICLE 8, Sec- 
tion 3, Third Paragraph, was defeated 
by a vote of 14 to 10. 

The amendment to ARTICLE 4, Sec- 
tion 7, to change the name of the Na- 
tional Council on Professional Education 
for Journalism to the American Council 
on Education for Journalism was adopt- 
ed 24 to 0. 

The following amendment, adding 
Section 8 to ARTICLE 4, was approved, 
24 to 1: 

Section 8. The editor of the JourNaLism 
QuaRTERLY shall be elected by ballot at regu- 
lar official meetings of the Association and 
shall hold office for a term of two years. 
If it so desires, the Association may re-elect 
the editor when his term expires. The nomi- 
nation of one or more persons for editor 
shall be made by a committee of three. This 
committee shall be named by the Associa- 
tion president at the beginning of each 
calendar year and shall be known as the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY committee. It shall 
cooperate with the editor —_ the calen- 
dar year on occasions when he requests 
its cooperation, counsel or assistance. : 

The editor shall appoint a business man- 
ager of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY and such 
subordinate editors or members of an edi- 
torial board as he may desire to name. He 
shall exercise final authority in connection 
with editorial and business problems, but 
this authority shall be exercised within the 
bounds of editorial and financial discretion 
set for him by the Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation and such official action as may be 
taken on JOURNALISM QUARTERLY matters at 
annual conventions. 


Mott, reporting for the QuarRTERLY 
committee, reviewed the history of Cas- 
ey’s editorship of the publication, and 
praised the able assistance of Charnley 
as managing editor and Kildow as busi- 
ness manager. He reported that Casey 
had several times requested that he be 
relieved of his editorial responsibilities. In 
Mott’s motion the committee recom- 
mended: (1) That the Association ex- 
tend a vote of thanks to Casey, Charn- 
ley and Kildow for their services, and 
(2) that Raymond B. Nixon, Emory 
University, be named editor of the 
QuarTerRLY. Upon second by Turnbull, 
the motion passed. 

Crosman asked that members present 
show their appreciation by a rising vote 
of thanks to Casey and his associates. 
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Members rose and applauded. Crosman 
then moved that Mott, as chairman of 
the QuARTERLY committee, be instructed 
by the Association to express its appre- 
ciation for the services of Casey, Charn- 
ley and Kildow, in a letter to each, a 
copy of which should be kept in the As- 
sociation’s records. Seconded by Turn- 
bull, the motion passed. 

Nixon reported the following slate of 
officers and council members: 

President, Boston (Max R. Gross- 
man); vice president, Texas (Paul J. 
Thompson); _ secretary-treasurer, Ohio 
State (Norval Neil Luxon); members of 
the National Council on Education for 
Journalism, terms to expire in 1948, In- 
diana (John E. Stempel), Kansas State 
(Ralph R. Lashbrook), Marquette (J. L. 
O’Sullivan) [Pollard, Rogers and Ford 
are carry-over members whose terms ex- 
pire in 1947]; members of National 
Council on Research in Journalism, 
terms to expire in 1948, Northwestern 
(Charles L. Allen), Iowa (Earl English), 
Wisconsin (William A. Sumner), Rut- 
gers (Frederic E. Merwin) [carry-over 
members whose terms expire in 1947 are 


Bush, Nafziger, Wilkerson and Mott); 
American Council on Education for 
Journalism, Illinois (Fredrick S. Siebert) 
and Minnesota (Ralph D. Casey), terms 
to expire in 1946; Missouri (Frank Luth- 
er Mott) and Northwestern (Kenneth E. 
Olson), terms to expire in 1945; alter- 
nates, Rutgers (Frederic E. Merwin), 
term to expire in 1946, and Syracuse 
(M. Lyle Spencer), term to expire in 
1945. The chairman of the National 
Council on Education for Journalism, 
elected by council members, serves ex 
officio on the American Council. 

Upon motion by Nixon, seconded by 
Rogers, the secretary-treasurer was in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the offi- 
cers and to declare them duly elected. 
The motion passed. 

President Siebert in his closing re- 
marks thanked the members, committees 
and councils for their cooperation dur- 
ing his term, after which he called Pres- 
ident-elect Grossman to the chair. Gross- 
man expressed his appreciation of the 
honor and declared the convention ad- 
journed at 3:22 p.m. 

Norvau Net Luxon 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer for 1944 


THE secretary-treasurer is required by 
the constitution of the Association 
to make a three-fold report to the Asso- 
ciation annually on the work of the As- 
sociation, the work of the executive com- 
mittee and the Association’s finances. 

In 1944 the Association had a busy 
year. Activities of the National Council 
on Education for Journalism, the Na- 
tional Council on Research in Journal- 
ism, the National Council on Profes- 
sional Education for Journalism (the 
name of which was changed by the con- 
vention to the American Council on Ed- 
ucation for Journalism) and the tenta- 
tive Council on Radio Journalism will 
be reported upon by the chairmen of the 
respective councils. 

Three amendments to the Associa- 
tion’s constitution have been submitted 
to the secretary-treasurer and were sent 
to member institutions in sufficient time 
to be voted on at this convention. 


President Fredrick S. Siebert appoint- 
ed himself, and reappointed Ralph D. 
Casey, editor of the JourNALIsmM Quar- 
TERLY, and Norval Neil Luxon, secre- 
tary-treasurer, as delegates to the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

The president also made the following 
appointments during the year: 

Frederic E. Merwin, Rutgers, to repre- 
sent the Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science held at Philadel- 
phia April 14-15. 

Max R. Grossman, Boston, to fill out 
Siebert’s unexpired term on the Council 
on Education for Journalism. This term 
ends in 1944. 

To the National Council on Profes- 
sional Education for Journalism: Carl 
W. Ackerman, Columbia; Ralph D. Cas- 
ey, Minnesota; Frank Luther Mott, Mis- 
souri; Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern; 
Charles E. Rogers, Iowa State. M. Lyle 
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Spencer, Syracuse, was named alternate. 
These appointments all were for the cal- 
endar year 1944, 

To fill the vacancy on the National 
Council on Education for Journalism 
brought about by the death of Eric W. 
Allen, Oregon, James L. C. Ford, Mon- 
tana, for the unexpired term ending De- 
cember 31, 1947. 

Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota, and 
Wilbur Schramm, Iowa, to represent the 
Association at a joint meeting of com- 
mittees of the National Association of 
State Universities and the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters to work on the 
problem of education for radio. This 
meeting was held on June 23. President 
Siebert represented the Association at a 
meeting held August 28 in Chicago at 
which the NAB news committee ap- 
proved the decision to form a Council 
on Radio Journalism. 

After a poll of the executive commit- 
tee and later of the membership, Presi- 
dent Siebert set January 26-27, 1945, as 
the date and Chicago as the meeting 
place of the 1944 convention of the As- 
sociation. 

The Association suffered the loss dur- 
ing the year of one of its earliest and 
most active leaders, Eric W. Allen, dean 
of the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and twice president 
of the Association, who died March 5. 
A tribute to Dean Allen was carried in 
the March issue of the QuaRTERLY. 

The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation did not meet in 1944, but it de- 
cided the following questions by mail 
ballots: 

To a request from the American Coun- 
cil on Education for $250 to aid in the 
expenses incurred in accrediting military 
experiences of men in the armed forces 
for college and university credit, the ex- 
ecutive committee voted a grant of $150. 

The executive committee voted that 
the Association should be represented at 
the meeting of the constituent members 
of the American Council on Education 
held in Washington May 4 and 5. After 
consultation with members of the com- 
mittee, President Siebert appointed Lux- 
on to represent the Association and the 
committee authorized the payment of his 
expenses to the meeting. 

Payment of railroad fare and Pullman 


of Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota, and 
Wilbur Schramm, Iowa, to a meeting of 
representatives of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters and National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities on radio 
held in Chicago June 23 was authorized 
by the committee. Expenses of Charnley 
have been paid but Schramm waived 
payment of expenses. 

The committee voted unanimously in 
favor of the establishment of a Council 
on Radio Journalism in cooperation with 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers. 
The payment of expenses of Charles 
E. Rogers from Minneapolis to Chicago 
to make a preliminary report on prog- 
ress made on the survey of accrediting 
procedures to a meeting of the National 
Council on Professional Education for 
Journalism on October 17 was authorized 
by the committee. 

The committee also authorized the 
payment of $40.87 for the tabulation of 
questionnaires for the Council on Edu- 
cation. 

The committee also authorized the 
following expenditures in connection with 
the survey of the National Council on 
Education: Ethel Frobom, typing and 
addressing, $3.00; Betty Romain, mime- 
ographing survey report, $35.50. 

Following authorization by the infor- 
mal meeting in Chicago on January 14, 
1944, the committee approved the pay- 
ment of $100 to Mitchell V. Charnley 
for his services as managing editor of the 
QuaRTERLy, and of $50.00 to Norval 
Neil Luxon for his services as secretary- 
treasurer. 

The vote of the committee on time 
and place for the 1944 convention so 
lacked unanimity that President Siebert 
decided to poll the entire membership. 

Financially, the Association is solvent. 
Dues for 1944 have been paid by thirty- 
three members and those from the thir- 
ty-fourth will soon be received. All bills 
are paid. 

The secretary-treasurer wishes again to 
thank the deans, directors and depart- 
ment heads for their prompt cooperation 
in putting through payment of dues aft- 
er statements were mailed March 15. 

The secretary-treasurer wishes at this 
time to reiterate his annual request that 
deans, directors, chairmen and others in- 
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terested in the welfare of the Association AASDJ member institutions hold mem- 
urge fellow staff members to join the _ bership in the AATJ. It is to the inter- 
American Association of Teachers of est of this Association that its staff 
Journalism, our parent organization. members hold membership in the teach- 
Only 137 staff members of the 34 _ ers’ group. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
Receipts 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1943 $749.81 
1944 dues, 32 members 


$1,549.81 


Expenditures 

American Council on Education, dues } Feb. 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing F Feb. 
C. A. Trowbridge Co., printing 
American Council on Education, study 
C. A. Trowbridge Co., printing 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing consti 
Nathan A. McCoy, postmaster, 400 3c stamps 
Norval Neil Luxon, R. R. and Pullman to 

American Council on Education meeting 
Norval Neil Luxon, expenses to ACE meeting 
Charles E. Rogers, evaluation questionnaire 
M. V. Charnley, expenses to radio meeting 
C. A. Trowbridge Co., printing 
Charles E. Rogers, trip expenses 
Palma Jackish, tabulating questionnaires............ 
C. A. Trowbridge Co., printing 
Fred E. Merwin, AASDJ research report 
Fred L. Kildow, QuarTEeRLY apportionment 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing 
Ethel Frobom, typing survey report 
Mitchell V. Charnley, managing editor 
Norval Neil Luxon, secretary-treasurer 
Ethel Frobom, typing and addressing 
Betty Romain, mimeographing survey 


as 


CO we me wm ~2 2 2 


Balance on hand, December $1, 1944 


Account with the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1944 


Customary grant of $80 per issue to QUARTERLY 
Additional grant authorized for QuaRTERLY* 


Dec. 31 Paid the QuarTERLY 


*The Association on Dec. 28, 1931, authorized its executive committee to appro- 
priate necessary funds for the support of the QuarTerty. In 1944, a supplemental 
appropriation of $210 was authorized to bring the combined AASDJ-AATJ support 
to the $1,000 budgeted. 

Norvat New Lvxon, 
Secretary-Treasurer 





American Association 
Of Teachers of Journalism 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer for 1944 


HE American Association of Teach- 

ers of Journalism for the third con- 
secutive year held no convention. Officers 
voting late in 1944 decided against a 
convention because of the transportation 
situation. Since the constitution has not 
been amended since biennial conventions 
were established, it was the consensus of 
the officers and other members consult- 
ed that the officers elected by mail for 
1944 should hold office through 1945. 

The Association ended the calendar 
year with 220 paid-up members as com- 
pared with 223 for the comparable date 
in 1943. Payment of 1943 dues by 12 
members in 1944 brought the 1943 total 
to 235 and it is probable that late pay- 
ment of dues will increase somewhat the 
1944 membership total. Twenty-three 
new members joined the Association 
during 1944, among them a number 
whose membership starts January 1, 
1945. Two members, suspended for non- 
payment of dues, were reinstated upon 
payment of $6, as provided under the 
constitution. Two members resigned dur- 
ing the year. 

The accompanying table shows the 
number of paid-up members in the As- 
sociation in the past six calendar years. 

Two members of the Association died 
during the year. Eric W. Allen, dean of 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Oregon, long a member of the Associa- 
tion, died March 5. J. Rion McKis- 


sick, president of the University of 
South Carolina and former dean of the 
School of Journalism there, died in Oc- 
tober. 

The Association started 1944 with a 
cash balance of $857.64 and closed the 
year with $848.67, a decrease of $13.97. 
The Association spent $777.47 in 1944 
as against $642.46 in 1943. A_break- 
down of expenditures follows: 


Support of QuaRTERLY 
Postage, including Bulletin 
Mimeographing 
Journalism Bulletin 
Printing 

Telegrams F 
Refunds for dues overpayments 1.50 
Check collection charge 20 


$777.47 


Postage-free envelopes were used in 
the collection of dues. 

The Journalism Bulletin was pub- 
lished three times during 1944 by Elmer 
F. Beth, Kansas. Copies were mailed to 
every paid-up member of the Associa- 
tion and were sent first-class mail to 
members in the armed forces. 

The secretary-treasurer mailed invita- 
tions to membership to new teachers of 
journalism in four-year institutions 
when notice of their appointment came 
to his attention through announcements 
in university bulletins, the press, Editor 


AATJ MEMBERSHIP TABLE 








As of 
Dec. 31 


Collected in 


Collected in 


1943 1944 





68 
91 
202 
254 
223 
220 
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& Publisher and the JouRNALISM QuarR- 
TERLY. As usual, he requests members of 
the Association to notify him of such ap- 
pointments so that his office may send 
an invitation to membership. A post 
card or a letter to the secretary-treasur- 
er giving the new teacher’s name and 
address will receive immediate attention 


and the invitation to join the Associa- 
tion will be mailed the same day. 

The secretary-treasurer wishes to 
thank the many members who respond 
promptly to the first dues notice sent 
out each year and to remind all mem- 
bers that each extra dues notice mailed 
adds to collection costs. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1944 
Receipts 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1944 


(Including $24 due QuartTerty for dues paid in 1943) 


1942 dues payments of 2 members 
1943 dues payments of 12 members 
1944 dues payments of 210 members 


(including $1.00 and .50 overpayments) 


1945 dues payments of 29 members 


1944 dues payments of 1 member in stamps 


Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing 
Nathan A. McCoy, postmaster, stamps 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing 
Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing 
Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing 
University of Kansas Press, Bulletin 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing 
Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing 


M. Lincoln Schuster, dues refund overpayment 


Nathan A. McCoy, postmaster, stamps 
University of Kansas Press, Bulletin 
Illinois Printing Co., printing postcards 
Nathan A. McCoy, postmaster, stamps 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing 
Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing 


University of Kansas Press, envelopes, ptg 


Nathan A. McCoy, postmaster, stamps 
Western Union, telegrams 


Fred L. Kildow, QuarTERLY appropriation 


University of Kansas Press, Bulletin 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing 
Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing 


$1,621.14 


Feb. 17 
Feb. 25 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 


— 


— 


7 
7 
4 
4 
2 
8 
2 
9 
9 
2 
8 
7 
2 
4 


Nathan A. McCoy, postmaster, return postage 


Western Union, telegrams 


A. L. Higginbotham, dues refund overpayment 


Collection charge on check from Hawaii 
Stamps received as 1944 dues 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1944 





7 
5 
7 
7 
4 
4 
2 
8 
2 
9 
9 
2 
3 
7 
4 
: 
3 
4 
3 
l 

| 

| 


AATJ 


Account with the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1944 


Due the Quarterty for dues collected in 1943* 

*See 1943 financial report in March, 1944, QuaRTERLY, p. 
Due the QuarTeR.y for share of 1942 dues collected in 1944 
Due the QuarTer.y for share of 1943 dues collected in 1944 
Due the QuarrTerLy for share of 1944 dues collected in 1944 
Due the QuarTERLY for share of 1945 dues collected in 1944 


Dec. $31 Paid Fred L. Kildow, business manager, QUARTERLY 
Due the QuarTer.y for share of dues collected in 1944 


Norvat New Lvuxon, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Arthur L. Stone— 1865-1945 
(Continued from page 51) 


posed school more an idea than an 
actuality. No housing facilities were 
available, at least none that promised 
to preserve the school of journalism 
as an entity. So he forced the issue. 
Borrowing tents from the comman- 
dant of a nearby military post, he “set 
up shop” in front of the university’s 
gymnasium. Meanwhile he photo- 
graphed his “school in tents” and 
mailed out the pictures generously to 
newspapers. His publicity had the 
desired result. Before two months had 
passed the school of journalism had 
begun its climb through a series of 
shacks to the modern building it oc- 
cupies today. 

“The Governor was perturbed over 
the number of letters he received 
from indignant citizens after our pic- 
tures had been published,” the Dean 
once said. “He came all the way to 
Missoula to tell me that if I’d call in 
my ‘damned pictures’ he’d construct 
a building for me himself.” 

The first building was a boarded 
up bicycle shed, the next another 
frame structure probably four times 
as large, the third a Student Army 
Training Corps barracks, deserted by 


the military after the cessation of 
hostilities in 1918. These frame 
buildings which housed the journal- 
ism school through 23 years became 
known consecutively as “the shack” 
— first in lower case, then in caps. 
“The Dean” and “The Shack” became 
inseparable terms. To alumni and 
student alike they carried a meaning 
of camaraderie, understanding and 
loyalty. 

Dean Stone spent all but five of 
his active teaching years in “The 
Shack,” but never once did his am- 
bition for more adequate facilities 
weaken. He lined up the newspapers 
of the state behind a proposal for a 
new building and in 1929 secured leg- 
islative approval of a bond issue to 
supply the funds. The measure was 
voided by the state supreme court on 
technical grounds so he began again, 
and by the middle of the 1930s a 
federal loan had been obtained and 
construction started on a $180,000 
plant. When the school moved to its 
new quarters in the winter of 1937, 
Dean Stone was past retirement age 
and had given up his executive du- 
ties to Professor Robert L. Hous- 
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man, retaining his classes and his title 
of dean. In 1942, he turned over the 
deanship to James L. C. Ford, who 
came to Montana from the journal- 
ism staff of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 

Dean Stone saw as essential to 
journalism broad training in the lib- 
eral arts as well as practical training 
in the techniques of journalism. He 
was himself a student of history, par- 
ticularly the history of his region, 
state and community. In this he 
found an avocation, which was re- 
flected in much of his teaching. He 
was generally regarded as one of the 
best authorities on the history of his 
state. 

He regarded techniques as the 
tools of a trade, essential to the prac- 
tice of journalism but not necessarily 


journalism itself. Behind those tools, 
he said, must be broad understand- 
ing and background, tolerance and 
ethical conduct. 

Dean Stone fathered not only a 
school of journalism but a notable 
newspaper family. Three of his six 
children followed their father into 
journalism. George, who died in 1926, 
was a member of the staff of the 
Chicago Daily News and an instruct- 
or in advanced newspaper reporting 
and writing in the Chicago newspa- 
per laboratory of the Medill School 
of Journalism; Percy has been a 
member of the staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune for many years, and 
John, who started his newspaper ca- 
reer in Chicago, is now a member of 
the Washington staff of Newsweek. 
—Anprew C. CocswELL. 


Photography Courses in AASDJ Schools; 


A Survey of Trends 


(Continued from page 50) 


directors expressed the belief that at 
least one general course in news 
photography should be included in 
the curriculum of every AASDJ 
school, and the question as to the 
advisability of requiring all students 
in journalism to take such a course 
was raised. 

One man suggested that perhaps 
it is the function of a school of jour- 
nalism to train full-fledged news 
photographers. 

New developments in color pho- 
tography in news and in advertising 


illustration and television were men- 
tioned as phases of the work which 
probably will require attention. Also 
cited was the need for greater ap- 
plication of photography to adver- 
tising and more detailed instruction 
in picture editing. 

The prediction was made that 
many small dailies and weeklies will 
want to install engraving plants and 
add photographers to their staffs 
after the war, which will result in 
an increased demand for graduates 
with training in news photography. 





